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the Stalls in the Choir of the Cathedral at | 


era Married | 


"| Zuaylen in 2 


10] 


Borse- 
| len, Marquesses of Veere, or Campvere, and Flush- 
ing. The head of the family was considered the 
premier noble de Seeland Op. Her., 
| p. 661). Three of this family were Chevaliers of 
the Toison d’Or :—(1) Fran Borselen, Stadt- 
holder of Holland, fourth husband of Jacqueline, 
Countess of Holland, Hainault, Zealand, and Fries- 
| land, daughter of William of Bavaria, K.G., Count 
lof Ostrevant wards reigning Count of Hol- 
| land, & by Mary of Burgundy. Allusion has 
ulready been made to this marriage, of which the 


Duke of Bure strongly disapproved that 
he arrested 


| the arms of members of the great family of 


S - 
N pe ner, 


} 
is ae 


afte 


indy so 
Borselen and compelled the princess 
to him. J icq ieline died at 
136, after which nt Philip of 
ised Borselen, ga 1 the county 
and invested oe W the — der of 
| He died I 170 Chifflet 
Insiq. Gent. Equit. On ] No. xlii. ; 
Beltz, 7 ls of the é ) he Garter, 
pp. ° arms 
those with 
| quarters 


of Ost 


the 


rding to CUnhift 118 
oned in No. 2 but 
reversed, Borsel n ing ir and 4, 
and 3. This confirmed by the 
arms of the K Golden Fleece 

Dame at tuges, and in the church of 
Bavon at Ghent. In both place I noted that 
» Zuylen quartering put in 2 and 3, Borselen 
inland 4.— Henry de Borselen, gneur de 
Veere, Comte de Grandpré¢, was nominated Knight 
of the 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





consent of the estates of Zealand, purch: ised the 
marquessate of Veere and Flushing, and obtained 
investiture in 1581. From the House of Orange 
the royal House of Prussia derived its claim to 
these possessions, and so the quartering, Sa., a fess 


arg.—the arms of Veere and its lords of the House | 


of Borselen—came into the “ Majestats Wappen - 
of Frederick the Great (see Triers, Einlettung zu 
der Wapen-kiinst, p. 308). 

6. Quarterly, 1, Or, a bend sinister gu. (Baer) ; 
2 and 3, Or, chevronny gu. (Egmont) Arg., two 
bars counter embattled gu. (Arkel). The escutcheon 
is surmounted by a count’s coronet, and surrounded 
by the collar of the Golden Fleece. In base are 
two badges, each consisting of a pair of 
closed or, the lines az. These are the inverted 
arms of the Counts of Egmond, of whom four were 
Knights of the Golden Fleece, the last be ing r the 
famous but ill-fated Lamoral von Egmond . who 
was executed at Brussels during the re 
the Duke of Alva for Philip Il. of Spain. The 
one here commemorate d was probably John, Count 
of E; emond (Chifflet, No. cxlix.), one of the twenty 
new knights created by Charles V. at his ex- 
tension of the order. The order had previously 
been conferred on his progenitor, Jean, Count of 


broyes 


Egmond and Lord of Baer, ¥ 1491, in the blazon 
of whose arms Chifflet (No. correctly places 
Egmond in the first and fou rth quarters, Baer 


(a bend dexter) in the second, and Arkel in the 
fourth. The reason of the inversion in the present 
instance will be given below. 

ae Quarterly, l and Az., a fess or (Leide) ; 
2 and 3, Gu., three crescents arg. (Wassenaer). 
The arms are surrounded by the collar of 
Golden Fleece ; around it are four crescents are. 
the two in chief placed upon a golden letter J. 
These are the arms and badges of Jean, Seigneur de 
Wassenaer, Vise ount of Leyde n, create d Knight of 
the Golden Fleece at the same time 


gency of 





the | 


as No. 6 above. | 


As given by Chifflet (Jnsig. Gent. Equit. Vell. Aur., 
No. exlvi.) the arms correspond in arrangement 
with those already described in No. 5 on the 


> Wasse naer 
He re, 


Gospel side (ante, p. 61 
first and fourth quarters. 
the arrangement is inverted. 


conse quently, 


8, A lozenge-shaped shield of Brederode and 
Valkenbe rg (see No. 3 on the Gospel side), im- 
paling Or, a lion ramp. (contourné) gu. Around 
and above the shield are the flames, while the 


base, as in 
well-known 
al 4) appec irs 


boar’s head badges are arranged in 
No. 3 of the Gos pel side, and the 
Burgundian b soar t 
among the flames. 

9. Qu irterly, l and 4, Az., three fleu 
over all a bend sin. gu. a - 2 and 3, as 
No. 3 on the Gos pel side, but with the quarter- 
ings in reversed order. Over all, Borselen. This 
coat, of which, as in the instances above, 


he saltire-1 raguly 


rs-de-lis or, 


being in the | 


the | or 


rations later, William, Prince of Orange, with the quarters are inverted, must be intended for the 


arms of Philip of Beveren (vide supra, No. 5) or 
his son Adolphus. In my notes taken at Haarlem 
there is no reference to the canton of Dauphiné, 
which forms the upper part of the bend in the 
brisure of the house of Bourbon-Montpensier; but 
as on the seals of Adolphus and Maximilian of 
Beveren the full quartered arms of Burgundy are 
placed in the first and fourth quarters, Bourbon- 
Montpensier in the second and third, and Borselen 
over the whole (see Vree, Généalogie des Comtes 
de Flandre, plates 126, 127), I am inclined to 
suspect that in the second and third quarters 
the reference should be rather to No. 2 than to 
No, 3. I may have erred in the reference, though 
my pencil note is quite distinct. 

10. Brederode only ; on the shoulder of the lion 
a small escutcheon of the same (for Holland 2), viz, 
Or, a lion ramp. gu. 

Arg., two chevrons az. The shield is en- 
signed with a count’s coronet, but I am unable to 
say what family it indicates. 

12. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Or, a lion ramp. gi 
a label azure for brisure: see No. 9 on the Gospel 


side (Brederode) ; 2 and 3, Arg., three zuilen gu. 
(Zuylen). 
13. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Or, a lion ramp. sa. 


Flanders ?); 2 and 3, Arg., fretty sa. ; on a chief 
or three canettes, or martlets, of the second (... !). 
The second and third quarters (which in reality 
are probably intended for the first and second of 
the shield, as will be presently explained) seem to 
be those of the family of D’Estrees. 

14. Egmond, &c. (as No. 6 above). 

15. Brederode (Or, a lion ramp. gu.) ; on the 
shoulder of the lion a small escutcheon of Mark : 
Or, a fess chequy gu. and arg. 

16. Quarterly, l and 4, Arg., a mill-rind gu., in 


base a rose of Cae second (....?); 2 and 3, Or, 
across vert (....! ? perhaps for the Burgundian 
family of St. Croix, which bore the same). A 


pastoral staff is placed in pale behind, and an epis- 
copal hat above the shield (see my note on No. 14, 
Gospel side). 

This concludes a series which I think is of con- 
siderable interest and importance. I have only t 
remark that that curious inversion of the quarters 
and of the position of the charges in several of the 
coats on the Epistle side (see Nos. 1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 9), 
which cannot fail to strike any one who has 
decent knowledge of continental heraldry, arose 
simply from the ancient custom—of whic h we find 
analogous examples at Dijon and elsewhere—of 
making the position of the quarterings, charges, and 
crests depend upon that of the highalt .rofthe church. 
Thus, in several of the above instances, the 
quarterings which were ordinarily borne in the first 
and fourth places of the shield are trans sferred to 
the second and third, because on the north, 


Epistle, side the second place was nearer 
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to the high altar than the first, and was therefore, | 
for the time being, the more honourable. This is 
how we come to find here the “ repeated ” 
a family borne in the second and third, rather 
than in the usual first and fourth places. This 
again is how the bend of Baer becomes converted 
into a bend sinister in the shield of Egmond. 
The bend of Bourbon-Montpensier undergoes 
asi imilar change, and in No. 8 the lion is contourné. 
I have already noticed in “N. & Q.” (4" 58. xii. 
444 ; 5S. i. 155) that at Dijon, on the Epistle 
of the choir, all the helmets and crests of the 
Knights of the Golden Fleece were turned to the 
sinister, in order that they might look 
the high altar, and that the old stall plates of 
the Knig his of the Garter in St. George’s ¢ ‘hapel at 
Windsor show that the same custom obtained in 
Engl ind 





also. 
Joux Woopwarp, F.S.A. Scot. 


Montrose. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 
Tae Opsett or THE Gtope EDITION IN 
“Hamvet.”—Act i. se. 1, Il. 117, 118: 
“+As stars with trains of fire and dews of blood 
Disasters in the sun.” 
Any one who observes the 
mencement of the two lines 
* As stars 
Disasters 
must see how very 
have arisen from transposition. I read 
** Disasters from the sun—as dews of blood, 
And stars with trains of fire.” 


easily a printer’s error may 


Act i. se, 3, Il. 72-74 :— 
“For the apparel oft proclaims the man, 


ince of the best rank and station 
elect and generous chief in that.” 


And they in Fr 
tAre of a most 
74 thus :— 
a most, sel 


P unctuate 
“ Are, of 
By “ of 


ect and generous, chief in that.’ 


1 most ” I understand “for the most part.” 


Polonius says that in France men of rank in 
general show fine taste, and are unsparing of 
expense, ¢ hie fly in the matter of dress. 


Act i. se. 4, ll. 36-38 : 
“ The dram of teale 

Doth all the noble substance tof a doubt 

To his own scandal.’ 
The conjecture is surely reasonable that “ eale ” is 
a misprint for “evil.” That granted, the second 
ne may be restored without olin to or taking 
irom it a single letter : 

‘ The dram of evil 

Doth o’ the noble substance fall a doubt 

To his own scandal.” 
in the 
Comedy of 





sense of “let fall” we find in the 
Errors, Act ii. sc. 2 :— 

As easy mayst thou fall 
A drop of water in the breaking gulf” 


and in Antony and ¢ Yeopatra, Act iii. se. 2 :— 


“ Fall not a tear.” 
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As illustrative of the meaning of the 
compare Ecclesiastes x. 1 : 

“ Dead flies cause the ointment of the apothecary to 
send forth a stinking savour: so doth a little folly him 
that is in reputation for wisdom and honour.” 

Act ili. se. 4, ll. 161-165 :— 

‘That monster, custom, who all sense doth eat, 
+Of habits devil, is angel yet in this, 
That to the use of actions fair and good 
He likewise gives a frock or livery, 
That aptly is put on.” 


passage, 


The meaning seems to be—That monster 
who de stroys the sense of shame, though by habit 
a devil, is yet an angel in this, &c. The word 


custom, 


habit is used in its two senses of “wont” and 
*‘dress.” Custom, which usually appears in garb 
}a devil, is yet an angel in this respect, that his 


wardrobe also affords for the use of actions fair 
and good a suitable frock or livery. 
Act iii. se. 4, ll. 168, 169 :— 
‘* For use almost can change the stamp « 
+ And either the devil, 
Read ° 
* And tether the devil, 
As an unruly 
expelled. . 
Act iv. se. 1, ll. 38-44 :— 
** Come, Gertrude, we ‘ll call up our wisest friends 
And let them know, b th what we > mean to do, 
+ And what’s untimely done 
There may be 
which 


of nature, 
or throw him out.” 


or throw him out.” 


beast he must either be confined or 





no lacuna here, but merely a broken 
there are so n iny in Hamlet. If 
we read “ both” in |. 39 as a pronoun, the whole 
ge may with no change 
in punctuation : 


passa be made intelligible, 


but 





‘Come, Ge rtrude, we 'll call up our wisest friends 

And let them kn mS th ( , what we mean to do 
And what's untimely dor 

(Whose whisper o’er in W ver! I's diameter 

As level as the cannon to his blank, 

Transports his poisoned shot) may miss our name, 
And hit the woundless air.” 
| In order to prevent suspicion that any 
| was intended to Hamlet, the King was 
should be known that Hamlet’s mother as well as 
he saw the propriety of his temporary exile : 
hence the force of “ both.’ Being followed by 
‘and,” it has not unnaturally been mistaken for 

conjunction ; but in Act ii. sc. 2, 1. 29, we find 
“ both followed by “and,” where “both” is 
evidently a pronoun. Speaking for Rosencrantz 
ind himself, Guildenstern says :— 


We both obey, 


{ us 





schief 


inxious it 


and here give up ourselves.” 


Act v. se. 1, 1. 68 
‘ Go, get thee to }Yaughan : fetch mea stoup of liquor.” 
Yaughan is probably the name of a vintner, not of 


n pl ice, 
Act v. sc. 2, 1. 118 :— 
‘I know to divide him 

arithmetic of memory, 


inventoriall 
fand yet but 


dizzy the 
neither, in 


y would 
yaw 


respect of his quick sail,” 
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I suggest the reading, “And yet not yaw 
either, in respect of his quick sail.” Yaw is 
a nautical term signifying “to steer out of the 
line of the course.” See Marine Dictionary. 
It seems to be used here in the sense of evading 
pursuit by dodging. Hamlet tells Osric that even 
in his plainest mood Laertes was beyond his com- 
prehension. 

Act v. se. 2, Il. 196-202 :— 

“ Thus has he—and many more of the same bevy that 
I know the drossy age dotes on—only got the tune of the 
time and outward habit of encounter ; a kind of yesty 
collection, which carries them through and through the 
most tfond and winnowed opinions; and do but blow 
them to their trial, the bubbles are out.” 
I believe Warburton is right in substituting 
“fanned” for “fond.” The men of whom Osric 
was a specimen had “got the tune of the time and 
outward habit of encounter ”—could go the round 
of courtly observances ; they were possessed of 
“a kind of yesty (frothy) collection” of words, 
“which carried them through and through the 
most fanned and winnowed opinions ”—which 
served for the interchange of conventional 
commonplaces ; “ but blow them to their trial, the 
bubbles are out”—test their knowledge of aught 
beyond those, and their utter ignorance was 
manifested. R. M. Spence, M.A. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


“ Macpeta,” 11. 3.— 

© Porter... .Who’s there, i’ the name of Beelzebub? 
Here 's a farmer [&c.] Knock, knock! Who’s there 
in the other devil's name!” 

I do not remember having seen any explanation 
as to who the “other devil” may have been ; but 
I think it may be found in the following extract 
from James I.’s Demonologie :— 


“The knauerie of that same deuil; who as hee illudes 
[=deludes] the Necromancers with innumerable feyned 
names for him and his angels, as in special, making 
Sathan, Beelzebub, and Lucifer to be three sundry 
spirites, where we finde the two former, but diuers 
names giuen to the Prince of all the rebelling angels by 
the Scripture....... And the last, to wit, Lucifer, is but by 
allegorie taken from the day Starre (eo named in diuers 
places of the Scriptures) because of his excellencie (I 
meane the Prince of them) in his creation before his fall. 
Euen so I say he deceaues the Witches, by attributing 
to himselfe diuers names: as if euery diuers shape that 
he transformes himselfe in, were a diuers kinde of spirit.” 
— Book iii. ch. v. (p. 76, first ed.). 


I neither say nor mean that the Porter was a 
witch, but that which was a witch-belief was 
doubtless a popular belief. B. Nicwo.soy, 


“ Perretu.”— What is the meaning of the word 
peereth in 
“ As the sun breaks through the darkest clouds 
So honour peereth in the meanest habit ” ? 
Taming of the Shrew, iv. 3. 
Does it mean simply (as its etymology from p-roir 
might show) “appeareth,” or is it from par, a 








peer? And has it then the signification of ex. 
celleth? My notes do not touch upon the word, 
PELAGIUS, 
Moore and Resovut.—The above are the names 
of an Irish and of a French poet. Moore was the 
gracefully inspired son of a grocery and whiskey 
dealer in Dublin ; Reboul was a working baker in 
Nismes. The Irish bard was born in 1779; Jean 
Reboulin 1796. Theformerdied in 1852 ; the French 
child of song in 1864. In the year 1816, when 
Moore was thirty-seven years of age, and Reboul 
only twenty, the Irishman published the first of 
his Sacred Songs. The dedication to the poet's 
friend Dalton is dated May, 1816, and the songs 
were mostly written in the preceding year. In the 
first number is the following song, for which Sir 
John Stevenson furnished the music :— 
“ This world is all a fleeting show, 
For man’s illusion given ; 
The smiles of joy, the tears of woe, 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow ; 
There ’s nothing true but Heaven. 
And false the light on glory’s plume 
As fading hues of even ; 
And love, and hope, and beauty’s bloom 
Are blossoms gathered from the tomb ; 
There ’s nothing bright but Heaven. 
Poor wanderers of a stormy day, 
From wave to wave we ‘re driven; 
And fancy’s flash and reason’s ray 
Serve but to light the troubled way ; 
There ’s nothing calm but Heaven.” 
The Sacred Songs were soon after published in 
Paris. They are also included in an edition of 
Moore’s Works, in 4 vols., “ printed by Fain,” and 
sold by Galignani in 1821. A year before M. 
Thierry wrote an essay on the Melodies, and their 
author, Moore, became well known and highly 
appreciated in France. In 1829 Madame Belloc 
published a translation of the Melodies; and the 
Sacred Songs must at least have been known to 
her. About this time Reboul is said by a writer 
in the Irish Monthly to have written a sacred 
song called “ Soupir vers le Ciel,” and which runs 
thus :— 
«Tout n'est qu’images fugitives, 
Coupe d'amertume ou de miel, 
Chansons joyeuses ou plaintives 
Abusent des lévres fictives : 
Ii n'est rien de vrai que le ciel. 
Tout soleil nait, s'éléve, et tombe, 
Tout tréne est artificiel. 
La plus haute gloire succombe ; 
Tout s’épanouit pour la tombe, 
Et rien n’est brillant que le ciel. 
Navigateur d’un jour d’orage, 
Jouet des vagues, le mortel, 
Repoussé de chaque rivage, 
Ne voit qu’écueil sur son passage, 
Et rien n'est calme que le ciel.” 
The above poor version of Moore’s song is in the 
(Euvres de Jean Reboul, with no indication that it 
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isatranslation. The writer adds that “ it is very 
nlikely that a Nismes baker should know English, 
especially forty or fifty years ago.” It is more 
than sixty years since Moore published the Songs, 
and Reboul may have seen some prose translation 
of them, such as there used to be of the Melodies, 
in French literary papers. The imperfect lines 
claimed by Reboul read very like a version by an 
educated Englishman, who, with all his ability, 
could catch neither the grace of the original nor 
the charm of the French ballad lyre. D. N. 


A Quaker Spretiine Rerorm.—Several of the 
early Quakers tried their hands at the barbarous 
amusement which some people pleasantly call 
spelling reform. That curious book, “The Arrain- 
ment of Christendom, Printed in Europ, 1664,” is 
printed entirely in a new spelling. The following 
is a portion of the prefatory notice :— 

“ The Corrector to the Reader, concerning the Ortho- 
grafy or Spel-ing herrin us’d. 

“ Reader,— Wonder not to see me Spel, as thy self dayly 
speakest, & hearest others sound words. I hav heer 
indevored to spel as we speak, for the advantag’ sik 
which I know wil therby enst if practised, I., To Children 
in learning to read, whos tender capacitys ir over 
charged, memorys burthened and dul’d with harsh spel- 
ing, by which they ir kept longer in learning. 

“IL, To Men and Women in wryting, who thé they hav 
learnd to read wel enuf, when they com-to wryt, Ar ata 
los how to spel aryt as its cal-ed. 

“TIL, To strangers in learning English, who Ar dis- 
coraged & almost put out of hops of ever learning to 
speak, read & wryt good English. And al this only 
throuh the present harsh manner of spel-ing, scars to be 
comprysd in Ruls, which is the only means strangers 
abroad hav for learning to speak, & for al, thd in England, 
to read & wryt tri English. Besyds the multitids of 
superfluos Letters in the present Speling, al which is 
amended & avoyded by spel-ing & wryting simply as we 
speak: As no les than 5. in the word Righteousness (as 
thus commonly spelt) dr avoyded by speling it thus, 
Ryteosnes, & no less than 3. of 6. letters in the word 
Though, spelt thus, Tié. Which do as perfectly sound 
the words as the other, tho ny twys so many letters. 
Wherfor I hav thus don, 1., Chiefly for the benefit of 
strangers, in al words in which the letter (i) is sounded 
as (y), which no other Nation but ours doth, I hav iis’d 
(y). The old English way, throuh chang’ of which, into 
(i) such confusion is happend in sounding that letter 
somtyms On way, as in King, Thing, &c., and somtyms 
another way, as in Kind, Mind, Child, &c., that a stranger 
cannot by Rils be tauht when to sound it as in the 
former words softly, or as in the lat-er words fully as (y). 
Which being spelt with (y)., Kynd, Chyld, &c., is 
remedied. 

“2. The letter (e) wher it is mit and maketh not a 
syllabl, but only the former syllabl long, I hav left out; 
strangers commonly in that cis pronouncing mor syllabls 
than ther dir, as ti-me for time, lo-ve for love, ti-mes for 
times, &c. Which being writ-en tym, lov, tyms, &c., ther 
is but 6n syllabl for them to sound. And how is it pos- 
tibl otherwys to giv certain Rils when to sound the (e) 
and when not; seing in the word plases ; it must, and in 
times, it must not be sounded? And for compensing the 
Us of the (e) viz. of distinguish a short from a long syllabl, 
I hay oft us’d the Accents, (") or (°). Which doth again 
distinguish (as e did) betwixt words of dyvers siguifi- 


} 





| cations, thd of the sim letters. 





As mad from made thus, 
mad. hat from hate thus, hat. on from one thus, on. us 
from use thus, fis. Which yet dr sufficiently dis- 
tinguish’d by the sens.” 

George Fox appears to have spelled like a 
Leicestershire peasant. C. E:tior Browne. 


Tue “ Marseiituaise.”—The following, from 
the Times of Feb. 1, 2, and 4, should find a corner 
in “N. & QQ.” :— 

** Sir,—The late Baron de Bunsen used to assert that 
the ‘ Marseillaise’ was an old South German, perhaps 
Alsatian, air adapted by Rouget d’Isle on the reception 
of the Marseilles regiment at Strasburg, whence it spread 
like wild-fire throughout France. I should be glad if 
this supposition could be fairly examined. Having the 
volume of Rouget de I’'Isle’s compositions before me, I 
am struck by the immense superiority of this melody 
over all the rest, the only one that shows anything of a 
similar vigour being the song of the fabulous destruction 
of the ‘ Vengeur,’ the chorus of which, ‘Mourons pour 
la patrie,’ was attached to the ‘ Parisienne’ of 1830. 

“Were this origin authenticated, the French might 


| find some consolation in the knowledge that ‘God Save 


the King ’ was composed by Lully, and first produced on 
the visit of Louis XIV. and Madame de Maintenon to 
the convent of the Desmoiselles de St. Cyr. Some years 
after it was happily and unscrupulously appropriated 
by Dr. John Bull, organist of St. Paul’s.—I am, Sir, 
yours obediently, HovcGaton.” 


“‘ Sir,—The discovery that Rouget de Lisle, when com- 
posing the music of the ‘ Marseillaise,’ at Strasburg, 
where he was stationed as a French officer in 1792, was 
—consciously or unconsciously—under the charm of 
some reminiscences of a German Volkslied, belongs to 
Dr. F. K. Meyer, for many years the friend and secre- 
tary of Baron Bunsen, and for a time German librarian 
to the Prince Consort. Lord Houghton will find the 
arguments in support of this theory and the music of the 
German song in a little pamphlet, s.1e.a., Zwanzig Vater- 
liindische Gedichte, nebst einem Aufsatz iiber den Ursprung 
der Marseillaise, von F. K. M.—Your obedient servant, 

"EE. 


*« Lord Houghton says that ‘God Save the King’ was 
composed by Lully, first produced on the visit of 
Louis XIV.and Madame de Maintenon to the convent 
of St. Cyr, and some years after ‘happily and unscrupu- 
lously appropriated’ by Dr. John Bull, organist of St. 
Paul's. I am sorry to destroy so fair and coherent an 
edifice ; but St. Cyr was founded in 1686, while Bull was 
buried at Antwerp, March 15, 1628. Bull was organist 
of the Chapel Royal and Gresham Professor, but there 
is no trace of his having been organist of St. Paul’s. The 
history of ‘God Save the King’ is curiously meagre and 
obscure, but I believe I am right in saying that there is 
nothing to give Lully, and very little to give Dr. John 
Bull, any share in its composition. G. Grove.” 

mE. 


[See Mr. CuappeEtu’s note, 5th 8, viii. 209.) 


“ Uxoricipge.”—The Chicago Tribune of Sept. 
6, 1877, records a “ probable murder ” arising from 
jealousy. The details need not be given of what 
the reporter considers “may prove an wxoricide.” 
This is surely one of the latest additions to the 
“ American” language. It is perhaps with a view to 
the prevention of wife-murder that this terrific word 
has been invented. Witiiam E, A. Axon. 
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Purreroy.— This name occurs on a mural 
tablet on the chancel wall of St. Mary’s, Stock- 
port. It is mentioned in Earwaker’s History of 
the Macclesfield Hundred of Cheshire. 

W. N. SrRANGEWwAYs. 

Stockport. 


Latin AS AN OrrictAL LANGUAGE IN THE 
Niveteentu Century.—lIn an official document 
now before me I read :— 

“ Deeds of gift, as written and passed in the offices of 

the Great Seal and Quarter Seal of Scotland, are in 
Latin, being literal translations of the terms of the 
royal warrants upon which they proceed, and it has 
therefore been thought better to give the terms of the 
warrants,” 
This is an instance of Latin being in actual use 
as a language at the present day. It would be 
interesting to know of other cases in this country 
in which Latin is the compulsory orthodox lan- 
guage employed. H. Y. N. 


Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. } 





Tue Prices or Cory, Lasour, AND Propuce, 
Home AND Foreicy, BETWEEN 1401 anp 1582.— 
I shall be under great obligations to any reader of 
*N. & Q.” who may be able and willing to give 
me any information, from original documents in his 
possession, as to prices of corn, labour, and produce, 
home and foreign, between 1401 and 1582. I 
have already a large mass of information for this 
period of English history, but the statistics in my 
possession are broken and unequal. I am led to 
believe that documents containing such information 
may be in the hands of private gentlemen ; for I 
obtained some time ago some very valuable figures 
from the late Mr. Walbran, who possessed docu- 
ments of Fountains Abbey for the fifteenth century, 
and I have consulted some purchases made from 
the private collection of a Kentish antiquary, and 
now in the British Museum, for the parish of 
Sutton at Hone during the same period. I am 
not inquiring for documents in public collections. 

James E. Tuoroip Rogers, 

8, Beaumont Street, Oxford. 


“Tr 18 EASIER FOR A CAMEL,” &c.—It may have 
occurred to many of your readers, as it has to me, 
that the phrase, repeated by three of the evange- 
lists in the New Testament, “It is easier for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle, than 
for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
God,” is not only hyperbolical, but also wanting 
in that propriety which usually characterizes the 
metaphors employed by Jesus Christ in his 





ing, more than thirty years ago, either in a book 


of travels in the East, or a novel the scene of 
which was laid in Persia, a note in which it was 
stated that the small door or wicket, through 
which foot-passengers entered the town (the great 
door or gate of which was only opened for the pas. 
sage of camels, carriages, &c.), was called “the 
needle’s eye,” and it struck me at once that if this 
metaphorical name for a wicket was known in 
Palestine at the time of our Saviour’s preaching, 
the propriety of the metaphor would be under. 
stood by all his hearers, while the difficulty of the 
camel’s passage, that is, the moral of the parable, 
remained the same. Unfortunately I omitted to 
follow the good advice contained in your motto, 
and I did not “ make a note of it,” and I have 
now forgotten the name of the book in which I 
found it. My present object is to inquire whether 
any of your travelled or learned contributors can 
confirm the existence of such an appellation for a 
small door or wicket in any Eastern country. I 
must admit that, although I have since resided 
some time in Persia, and occupied myself with 
Oriental literature, I have not been able to confirm 
from my own experience the accuracy of the state- 
ment above referred to. My thoughts have, how- 
ever, been lately directed to a subject which I had 
almost forgotten by finding a metaphorical phrase 
precisely similar in another country and language. 
On reference to the Purgatorio of Dante, canto x. 
verse 16, there occurs the following line : “ Che 
noi fossimo fuor di quella cruna,” the poet and his 
conductor Virgil having just been creeping through 
a “narrow passage,” termed here a “ cruna,” 4.¢, 
“the eye of a needle,” and is so properly explained 
by the Italian commentator, “la fenditura di 
quella via, angusta come la cruna d’un ago.” All 
scholars know how numerous are the instances of 
an apt metaphorical expression being found in 
many different peoples and languages, and I hope 
some one of your readers will be able to confirm 
the sense herein suggested for the “needle’s eye” 
in the parable. Cu. A. Murray. 
Cannes. 


Dana.—What is the origin of this name, which 
is so well known as a literary one in the States! 
In England we have it thus :—towards the end 
of the last century the Hon. Helen Kinnaird, 
daughter of the sixth Lord Kinnaird, married the 

tev. Edmond Dana, Vicar of Uttoxeter. 
Hype CLARKE. 


“Croistrer Peainc.”—Can any old Wyke- 
hamist explain the origin at Winchester of the 
curious custom of “cloister pealing”? At one 





particular time of the year, called cloister time, 
because anciently the boys learned their lessons 
in the college cloisters during the summer months, 


2 Es | the juniors assailed the prefects with a series of 
parables. Now I can distinctly remember read- | 


satirical lampoons, attacking them on every possible 
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point—their personal appearance, extraction, old 
school scandals, &c., and with complete impunity. 
The twentieth part of the impertinences uttered 
would, at other times, have brought the direst 
consequences on the offenders, but at this time (it 
usually lasted for perhaps twenty minutes for three 
or four days) it was allowed to pass unnoticed. 


R. B. 


Name or Artist WantTep.—On a fan in my 
possession is a very beautiful classical composition, 
drawn delicately in sepia, and in the margin is 
the inscription, “ Eques D. Nicolaus Capulus 
calamo delineavit.” Can any of your readers help 
me to discover the artist? The work is probably 
of the beginning of the last century. TEvcer. 


— before me some badges in 

lass which simulate the Tudor 
style. They are “all surmounted by the crown 
imperial, and are as follows: 1. Gu., planta-genista 
ppr. ; 2. Gu., a portcullis or ; 3. Az., a fleur-de-lis or ; 
4, Az., a rose az. and gu.; 5. Gu., on a tower or an 
owl az. ; 6. Gu., a tree eradicated, leaves ppr., trunk 
and branches az., roots or. 

No. 1 is, of course, the name-giving badge of our 
Plantagenet kings ; 2, 3, and 4 were adopted by 
Henry VII.; but what do 5 and 6 profess to 
represent /—for I fancy they may have been copied 
from fifteenth century examples. It has occurred 
to me that 6 may be intended for the hawthorn 
bush of Bosworth Field—it will not do for the 
tree root of Edward III.—and that 5 may have 
been a badge assumed by Henry VII. as Earl of 
Richmond. The arms of the town of Richmond 
are given by Guillim thus: “Gu., an inner bor- 
dure arg., over all a bend ermin”; but on the 
elaborate cover of Baines’s Yorkshire Past and 
Present the bearings of the place are represented 
as being “Gu., an owl ar., over all a bend ermine.” 
What has the owl to do with Richmond? If any- 
thing, my view of badge 5 may be confirmed. 

Sr. SwitTHry. 


3aDGES.—I 
modern painted g 





Rupstoye Osetisk.—In the churchyard of 
Rudstone, near Bridlington, in Yorkshire, there is, 
or was, a very remarkable monolith, somewhat 
similar in character to the stones at Burrowbridge, 
and probably, like them, brought from a quarry 
some miles distant. In Cox’s Magna Britannia, 
1731, vi. 529, it is described as “an obelisk of 
Ragg or Milstone grit, standing in the churchyard, 
and of a very great height.” In the Universal 
Magazine for March, 1782, there is an account of 
this stone and an engraving of it, from which it 
would appear that the stone is about three feet by 


as “hist along.” 


scholars educated there ? 


kind to Rev. 


of the 
Palac 


ii. 112, under head of “ Cley, Norfolk,” 
following extraordinary statement. Can 
your readers throw light upon it?— 





seven feet, and fifty feet high; half being buried 
in the ground and half above it. This length of | 
the stone is said to be. given on the authority of 
“experiments” made by Sir William Strickland, 

but the nature of these ex periments is not indi- | 





with 
Scotland, who was going to France for education, with a 
bishop and the Earl of Orkney, made them prisoners, 


eated. Is the real size of this stone accurately 
known? and is there any quarry from which it 
might have been brought nearer to Rudstone than 
that at Ilkley, from whence it has been supposed 
that the Burrowbridge monoliths were brought ? 
According to Camden’s Britannia (Gibson’s edit., 
1722, ii. 874), the distance from Ilkley to Burrow- 
bridge is about sixteen miles; but the distance 
from Ilkley to Rudstone is probably not much 
under fifty miles. Epwarp Sotty. 


THe Diamonp Neckiace or Marie Anxrtot- 
NETTE.—I have read in some memoirs that (con- 
trary to the received idea that the necklace was 
broken up) it was seen, years afterwards, on the 
neck of a Russian lady—I think, at any rate, in 
Russia. The lady who wore it was connected by 
marriage with some of the most intimate friends 
of Marie Antoinette. Is there any foundation for 
such a story, or what can have given rise to it? 

.. H. B. 

Naples. 


Mitton Quertes: (3) “Int Penseroso.”— What 
is the meaning of the line ?— 
« And the mute Silence hist along.” 
The context is almost too well known to require 
quoting. The poet invokes Melancholy :— 
‘First and chiefest with thee bring 
Him that soars on golden wing, 
Guiding the fiery-wheeléd throne, 
The cherub Contemplation, 
And the mute Silence hist along. 
*Less Philomel will deign a song.” 
Less ” is, of course, “ unless”; but “hist along,” 
what is that? One annotator kindly informs us 
that “hist is hushed, the same as whist.” But 
“ hushed along” is to me just as incomprehensible 
What part of speech is “ hist ” in 
Dixon. 


“> 


this passage ? 


Sr. Pavt’s Scnoor.—Is there any history of St. 
Paul's School containing biographic notices of the 
—any work of a similar 
H. B. Wilson’s History of Merchant 
Taylors’ School, or the Admission Register of the 
Manchester § School, edited by Rev. J. F. Smith ? 

R. Ineuis. 


“Tue Patace or Truts.”—What is the name 
French piece from which Mr. Gilbert’s 
of Truth is derived or adapted ? 

H. J. S. 


Britannia, 
I find the 
any of 


James Bruce.—In Gough's Camden’s 


“ The fishermen of this place accidentally falling in 
James, son and heir of Robert Bruce, King of 


and sent them to Henry IV., ‘who lodged them in the 
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Tower, which broke his father’s heart. He was released 
seventeen years after, 1473, and succeeded to the crown 
of Scotland. Buchanan says he was taken off Fiam- 
borough Head, either driven in by stress of weather or 
sea-sickness.” 

It is clear this James was not the son of King 
Robert Bruce. Who was he? W. Bz A. 


REVELATION, CH. x111.—I have seen it lately 
suggested in print (though I regret to say I did 
not make a note of it) that, in the Chaldee or 
Aramaic language, the letters which express the 
number of the beast (Rev. xiii.) form the name 
Nero. I should feel greatly obliged to any of 
your correspondents acquainted with those lan- 
guages who would tell me if there is any truth in 


this. J.C. M. 


Herautpry.—Is either of the following coats 
of arms borne by any English family of the name 
of Bolton ?—Argent, on a chevron gules, three 
lions passant gardant of the first; or, Argent, on 
a bend gules, between two fleurs-de-lis azure, 
three lions’ heads or. Crest in both cases, “A 
stag’s head pierced through the nose with an 
arrow or.” SENEX. 


3acon’s Essay “ Or a Kixo.”—Bacon’s Essays 
(Glasgow, Urie, 1752) has the fourteenth essay 
entitled “ Of a King.” This essay does not appear 
in Bohn’s Standard Library edition. Why has it 
been suppressed ? M. N. G. 
“Nores or A Recruiting Orricer.”—I re- 
member to have read in some magazine, I believe 
about the year 1861, an article entitled “ Notes of 
a Recruiting Officer.” It contained statistics of 
the respective average height, breadth of chest, 
&c., of the English, Irish, and Scotch members of 
the British army. Having some present necessity 
for referring to this, can any one oblige me with 
the name and date of the magazine in question ? 
H. N. 
Avrtnors or Booxs Wantep.— 
The Tutor of Truth.—My copy has no date, but it 
must have been published before 1790. M. N. G. 


AutHors or Quotations WayTEeD.— 

The following verses, written on a slip of paper, I 
found between the leaves of a novel recently purchased 
from a second-hand bookseller. Could any obliging cor- 
respondent furnish me with the name of the author of 
these lines !— 

“In Praise of Tobacco. 
Mighty aroma, thine the power 
To ripen to the full-blown flower, Xc. 
The Smoker. 
His manner easy, person neat, 
Whilst modest pride doth hold her seat, &c. 
Translated from the French by T. B.” 
G. Perratr. 
“In the glow of thy splendour 
Descend from above, 
O beautiful mother 
Of beautiful love ! ” H. P. Rocne. 





Replies, 


“RUBBISH” AND “ RUBBLE.” 

(5 S. viii. 423 ; ix. 15.) 

I feel honoured by the critiques of two gentle. 
men so well known in the philological world as 
Mr. H. Wepewoop and Mr. SmytHe Patmer, 
Like Cassius, I am “always glad to learn of noble 
men.” I ask, however, space for a few words in 
reply. 

In writing my paper I had not, as my critics 
suppose, overlooked the article in the Promptorium 
Parvulorum. I had before me both that and 
Mr. Wepewoon’s notice in his Dictionary ; but 
I thought then, and still think, that the reference 
is irrelevant. 

The two words rubble and rubbish, which are 
continually confounded, have really nothing to do 
with each other. Their origin is different, and 
their meaning entirely separate. 

I claim to know something about rubble, having, 
in years gone by, had largely to do with rubble 
constructions. I never met with a mason’s 
labourer who did not perfectly understand the 
essential difference between the one and the other. 

Rubble is thus described by Gwilt in his Ea 
cyclopedia of Architecture: “ A wall which con- 
sists of unhewn stone is called a rubble wall, 
whether mortar is used or not. The uncoursed 
rubble wall is formed by laying the stones in the 
wall as they come to hand, without gauging or 
sorting.” It is the opus incertum of Vitruvius, 
described in the eighth chapter of the second 
book of his work on architecture. The term 
rubble is also applied to the stone chippings mixed 
with mortar used in Roman and medieval build- 
ings to fill in the core of a thick wall. This is 
undoubtedly the sense of the word robows in the 
Promptorium. It is translated petrosa, petro, and 
made equivalent to coldyr and to schuldere, both 
of which are similarly translated by petrosa. 
Petro is correctly rendered by Mr. Way as the 
chippings of stone. So in the Catholicon, “ Pe- 
trones sunt particule que abscinduntur de petris.” 

In the note a pended, reference is made toa 
document of 20 tiw. IV. (1480) for payment for 
“ cariage away of a grete loode of robeux that was 
left in the strete after the reparacyone made uppon 
a hous,” &c. The robeux here may be fairly in- 
ferred to correspond with the robows in the text 
above. Words of French derivation ending m 
eau or eu commonly interchange their final syl- 
lable into el, as Beau-voir = Bel-voir; Chapeau, 
Chapel-lerie, &c. It would not be therefore sur- 
prising to find robow altered to robel or rubbel. 

By the courtesy of a fair correspondent of 
“N. & Q.” [have been favoured with some ex- 
tracts from the parochial accounts of the church of 
St. Michael extra Portam at Bath. The date & 
not given, but from the style they are evidently 
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of the sixteenth century. 


“pro ablacione de rubyll coram campanile.” There 
are other entries of the same kind, all evidently 


inserted of payments “ hominibus laborantibus ad 
lapifodium.” 

So far as my researches go, I can find no in- 
stance of rubble having any other meaning than 
that of undressed stone fragments or chippings. 
The derivation suggested by Mr. Werpewoop 
from French repous is a very probable one. The 
term is now limited, according to Littré, to a 
mixture of mortar and chippings in the core of a 
wall, the word moellon being used as the equiva- 
lent to our rubble. The employment of moellon, 
however, cannot be traced further back than the 
end of the sixteenth century, some time before 
which the word robows had been introduced into 
English. 

I maintain, therefore, that rubble cannot, under 
any circumstances, be identified with rubbish. 

Now a few words as to rubbish. 

Mr. Way’s note in the Promptorium, under 
“Robows,” says that “in later times the word 
was written rubbrysshe,” on which he quotes from 
Horman’s Vulgaria, “ Battz and great rubbrysshe 
serveth to fyl up in the myddel of the wall” ; and 
he quotes also a similar passage from Palsgrave. 
According to my view of the case, robows and 
rubbrysshe are entirely different words, which 
cannot by any process be made to coalesce. My 
statement remains uncontradicted, that our word 
rubbish cannot be traced further back than the 
sixteenth century. When once introduced, from 
its general aptitude it might be applied to waste 
stone or any other material. The authorities given 
for the identity of the two words are very weak. 
Minshew’s note gives no information whatever. 
Both Cotgrave and Sherwood evidently considered 
that rubbish meant rubble, since they make it 
equivalent to Fr. moellon and repous, but of rub- 
bish in the modern sense of waste material of all 
sorts they give not the slightest intimation. This 
is not difficult to account for. The word was at 
that time comparatively new, and had not settled 
down to a general acceptation of its meaning. It 
is to be noted that neither Cotgrave, Sherwood, 
nor Minshew give any example or illustration of 
its use, 

_ The conclusions at which I arrive are the follow- 
ing. Both rubble and rubbish are words of foreign 
origin, the former most probably from the French, 
introduced about the fourteenth century, and 
always restricted to its original meaning. The 
latter is of much later introduction ; and, although 
liable at first to be confounded with the former, it 
cannot be shown that it has ever been generally 


employed in any other sense than that of waste | 


material, exactly corresponding to the Italian 


One item is for a sum 
paid “pro equo ad cariendum rubyll”; another | 


| surprising. 
connected with repairs or building, as items are | 
| word, and even now very few of them are inserted 
| in the dictionaries. 


robaccia, from which I think there is strong pro- 
bability that it has been derived. The omission 
of the word from early Italian dictionaries is not 
The “aumentativi” and “ peggiora- 
tivi,” one, accio, ino, &c., may be applied to any 


I have to apologize for the length to which these 
remarks have extended. J. A. Picton. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Pavurers’ Bapees : Vacrants’ Passzs (5 §, 
viii. 347, 513.)—Mr. Parrerson has given a copy 
of a “ Licence to begge,” temp. Elizabeth, which 
appears to have been issued by the magistrates in 
session, and addressed to the particular justices 
residing within the hundred in which the poor 
person was to ask alms. Can any one give a copy 
of a vagrants’ pass? It is evident that the beggar 
had an exciting time of it in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. When he appeared in a 
town he certainly received relief, but it was fre- 
quently accompanied by a whipping which must 
have left so strong an impression upon his mind 
as well as upon his body that he probably did not 
pay the same locality a visit for some time after- 
wards. 

In the accounts of the constables of Melton- 
Mowbray, Leicestershire, I find :— 

1602. Geven to Robert Moodee for wippin tow pore 
ee cit Ago wae Tad Vice ile ae 
And gave them when the were wipped ate 
The infliction of this punishment was sometimes 
deputed to a boy with what must have been a 
most brutalizing effect :— 
1602. Geven to Tomlyn’s boy for whippin a man and 
a woman mF a. waa ij" 


And gave them when the went _ ij" 
1601. P* and geven to a poore man and his wiff ; 
that was wipped on eee -- 0 0 4 
Again :— 
1625-6. Payd for whippinge 6 vagabonds —_... 00 00 06 


After the twopennyworth of whipping and the 
twopennyworth of alms a pass was given :— 
1625-6. Payd for pass and wax to make passes 

for wagrants w was punished ... 00 00 03 
This pass appears to have saved the back of the 
recipient at the next place he visited :— 
1602. Geven to one that was whipped at buxminster ij’ 
and from which village he, I presume, brought a 
but if he did not pass on he took the con- 


d 


pass ; 
sequences :— 
1601. P" and geven to bluett that was taken 
vagrant after his wippinge .... a ORs 
P* more for wipping_.... ‘ we @6F 


THOMAS Norts, F.S.A. 
The Act of Parliament, 8 and 9 Will. III. cap. 





30, provides that on and after Sept. 1, 1697, every 
| person receiving parish relief shall wear upon the 
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right shoulder of the outer garment a badge cut 
either in red or blue cloth, consisting of a large 
Roman P, together with the first letter of the name 
of the place where the person lives. Neglect or 
refusal to wear the badge may be punished by 
stopping the relief, or by imprisonment for twenty- 
one days with hard labour and whipping. The 
portion of the Act having reference to the wearing 
of badges was repealed in 1810 by 50 Geo. III. 
cap. 52. The custom of wearing badges is alluded 
to in that quaint bit of county history (which all 
Salopians should make themselves acquainted 
with), Gough’s Antiquities and Memoirs of the 
Parish of Myddle, p. 171 (Shrewsbury, Adnitt 
& Naunton, 1875). B. R. 


The children in a charity school at Amsterdam 
wear distinctive clothing to prevent them from 
frequenting taverns or gin-shops. I have seen the 
boys wearing coats half red and half black, the 
division being vertical. The proprietors of any 
taverns, &c., are liable to a penalty for serving in- 
toxicating liquors to these charity children. 

Freperick E, Sawyer. 

Brighton. 

(Mr. Walford, in Old and New London, mentions, 
with reference to a hospital of Our Lady and St. Cathe- 
rine at Newington, that in 1551 “ their proctor, William 
Cleybrooke, being dispossessed of his home, was fortunate 
enough to obtain a licence to beg.”’] 


Tae De Srurevitvte Fairy (5 §,. viii. 447; 
ix. 17.)—One representative of this family is Sir 
Peyton Estoteville Skipwith, of Prestwould, co. 
Leicester, Bart. Robert Estouteville, son of 
Robert Estouteville and Adeliza, dau. of Ivo, 
Count de Beaumont, was in 1170 Justice Itinerant 
in counties Cumberland and Northumberland. 
He married Erneburga, dau. and heiress of Hugh 
Fitz Baldric, said to have been a great Saxon 
thane, and through her became possessed of large 
estates, among which was Schypwic, now called 
Skipwith, a small town in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire. He left three sons—Robert, Osmond, 
and Patrick. The youngest of these, Patrick, had 
by gift from his father Skipwith, and assumed that 
name in lieu of his patronymic, and from him in 
a direct line is descended the above Sir Peyton 
Estoteville Skipwith. Their arms were, Argent, 
three bars gules, to which was added by one of 
the members of the Skipwith family, on account 
of marrying the heiress of the De Langtune family, 
a greyhound in chief sable, collared or. Their 
crest is, On a wreath a turnpike gate ppr. Motto, 
“Sans Dieu je ne puis.” Sywt. 


Sr. Mary Marrevon (5* §, vii. 225, 314.)— 
Two etymologies have been suggested in your 
columns—matta fullonum and mate (daunt) felon. 
It might be to the point to compare Richard 
Cceur de Licn’s tower, or engine of war, named 





———_. 


Mate-Gruffon, the daunter or terror of the Greeks, 
Before the walls of Messina, in the metrical 
romance which bears his name, Richard is about 
to take vengeance 
“ Of Frensch and of Gryffons 
That have despised our nacyons.” 
The king continues :— 
“T have a castel I understond 
Is made of timbre of Inglond, 
With six stages ful of towrelles, 
Well flourished with cornelles ; 
Therin I and many a knight 
Against the Frensh shall take the fight. 
That castel shall have a sory nom, 
It shall be hight the Mate-Gryffon.” 
Henry Weber's Metrical Romances, Edinburgh, 1810, 
8vo. 3 vols.; see vol. ii. p. 73, “ Richard Coer de Lion.” 
Zero, 


Tue Brrturiace or Sunpay Scuoors (5 §, 
viii. 367.)—Some correspondence having taken 
place upon this subject in the (Gloucestershire 
Chronicle, a further communication to this effect 
has recently appeared :— 

“Tt is a fact which does not admit of dispute that the 
first Sunday School was opened by the late Rev. Thos. 
Stock, A.M., and was held in the house of the late James 
King, in St. Catherine Street. That house—the house 
in which James King lived, and in which the first Sun- 
day School was held by the late excellent Rev. Thos. 
Stock—is still standing, undefaced and unaltered. I 
have written to the Rev. Jonathan Mayne to endeavour 
to induce him to make some inquiries respecting the 
Bible during his numerous pastoral visits. We may not 
get possession of that interesting Bible, but we may get 
possession of the house. I look upon that old house in 
St. Catherine Street as a sacred relic which should be 
carefully preserved. It should be valued by the citizens 
and corporation of the city of Gloucester as sacredly and 
carefully as Stratford appreciates and preserves the 
birthplace of Shakespeare. Will our mayor, will our 
corporation, will the Church of England clergy, will 
their congregations, will the citizens of Gloucester, per- 
mit the ‘birthplace of Sunday Schools’ to be removed, 
desecrated, or destroyed ?”” 

It appears that in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1831, the Rev. J. Evans wrote: ‘I took orders in 
Gloucester in 1783, about three years after the 
commencement of this institution” (Sunday 
Schools). The first school he said “ was held in 
the house of Mr. King, of St. Catherine Street, 
who “ possesses a Bible given at the commence- 
ment of this institution.” James King was 4 
bricklayer. The writer who speaks so authorita- 
tively above signs simply by initials, so that the 
value of the evidence cannot be judged. 

KINGSTON. 


Epwarp Farr (5" §. viii. 429.)—I am enabled 
to answer Mr. Inois’s inquiry respecting Mr. 
Edward Farr. He died at Iver, Bucks, on Dec. 8, 
1867. He had a fluent and versatile pen, to which 
his honourable and indomitable industry, in the 
midst of other avocations, allowed but little rest. 
I have before me a list of his works in history, 
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biography, poetry, &c., amounting to thirty-eight 
yolumes, and the list by no means exhausts the 
number of his productions. Among these was 
A New Ve rsion of the Psalms of David, adapted 
to Psalmody, which received the commendations 
of James Montgomery. Perhaps the most import- 
ant of his labours was a Continuation of Hume 
and Smollett’s History of England, to the Tenth 
Year of the Reign of Queen Victoria. This he did 
jn conjunction with Dr. W. H. Russell. The his- 
tory was afterwards ably continued by Mr. J. 
Goodall. J. W. Davey. 


Richmond, Surrey. 


LowLAND ABERDEEN (5" §. ix. 5.)--As a native 
of Aberdeen, I may be supposed to know some- 
thing of the feelings of its inhabitants (I speak 
only of them, not of the Lowlands in general) to- 
wards the Highlanders ; and I can truly say that, 
so long as I lived in Aberdeen (twenty-four years, 
up to the year 1819), I never remember hearing a 
word of displeasure or dissatisfaction expressed 
regarding them ; but they were looked upon as a 
brave and loyal race, whose antipathies to the 
Saxon and deep-rooted prejudices had been long 
overcome by measures and acts of goodwill and 
beneficence on the part of Government and indi- 
viduals, There was, and I suppose still is, a 
Gaelic kirk in Aberdeen for enabling the Gaelic- 
speaking few—for by far the majority of the in- 
habitants are of Anglo-Saxon or Danish descent — 
to attend divine service in their native tongue; for 
there certainly was a minister attached to the 
church in my time, and I always heard him men- 
tioned with great respect in that capacity. I can- 
not complete or give a different version of the 
thymes quoted by I. M. P., but I remember hear- 
ing an expression which seemed to convey a sly 
smile at the predatory habits of the “ Heelenmen” 
in old times, and it was this: “ Ye fand faar the 
Heelenman fand the tengs,” i.e. you found it where 
the Highlandman found the tongs, that is, by 
the fireside, alluding to the raids of the High- 
landers on their Saxon neighbours for purposes of 
plunder in the wild old times. I sign my name 
to this in the old Anglo-Saxon spelling, a name 
well known in Aberdeen, although since I came to 
England I have omitted the h, which I see is still 
retained by my Scotch cousin and fellow-townsman 
the Bishop of Rupertsland. Joun Macuray. 

Oxford. 


Yorksaire Superstition (5 §. ix. 8. 
January 24, 1872, a boy named Harris fell into 
the stream at Sherborne, Dorsetshire, near Dark- 
hole Mill, and was drowned. The body not having 
been found for some days, the following expedient 
was adopted to discover its whereabouts. On 


—On 





January 30 a four-pound loaf of best flour was 
procured, and a small piece cut out of the side of 
it, forming a cavity, into which a little quicksilver 


was poured. The piece was then replaced, and 
tied firmly in its original position. The loaf thus 
prepared was then thrown into the river at the 
spot where the boy fell in, and was expected to 
float down the stream until it came to the place 
where the body had lodged, when it would begin 
to eddy round and round, thus indicating the 
sought-for spot. An eye-witness of this experi- 
ment, from whom I received this account «a few 
days after it happened, told me that no satisfactory 
result occurred on this occasion. C. H. Mayo. 
Long Burton. 


Sr. Trrnoc (5 §. ix. 9.)—There is no saint of 
this name. The parish church of Llandyrnog is 
dedicated to Twrnog or Teyrnog, a brother of St. 
Tyfrydog, and son of Arwyste Geoff ab Peithenyn 
by Tywynwedd, the daughter of Amlawdd Wledig. 
Twrnog was one of the British saints, his festival 
being observed on June 26. W. WILLIAMs. 

Oakfield, Pontypridd, Glam. 


The parish church of Llandyrnog, in the diocese 
of St. Asaph, was founded originally by Tyrnog, 
a saint of the sixth century, and brother of Deifar 
or Diheufar and Marchell, the respective founders 
of Bodfari and Whitchurch (Hist. of Diocese of 
St. Asaph, by the Rev. D. R. Thomas, London, 
1874, p. 413). GerorcEe M. TRAHERNE. 


This saint is probably the same as St. Tigernach, 
who was a bishop in Ireland, and died in 550. 
See Butler’s Lives of the Saints, April 5. 

CJ. & 


Bisnor YonceE oF Rocuester (5* §, ix. 27.)— 
There were two Bishops of Rochester surnamed 
Yong or Yonge. The first was Richard Yonge, 
who was consecrated Bishop of Bangor in 1400, 
and translated to Rochester in 1407. To him are 
assigned the arms, Per saltire az. and gu., a lion 
pass. gard. or. The other was John Yong, con- 
secrated Bishop of Rochester in 1578. To him 
Dethick, Garter, “ confirmed” the same coat, with 
the addition of two fleurs-de-lis gold in pale. 
There is not, so far as I am aware, any ground for 
believing that the prelates were related or of 
Italian descent. J. Woopwarp. 


Tue Criuss or Dustin (5 §, ix. 28.)—Your 
correspondent may find abundant information 
regarding club life in the Irish metropolis in 
Gilbert’s History of the City of Dublin, Dublin, 
1854-59, 3 vols., 8vo. An index to the work has 
been printed, but is not to be found in every copy. 

ABHBA. 


Sweet-neart (St S, ix. 84.)—The origin of 
this phrase is much earlier than O. W. T. sup- 
poses. It is due to Chaucer, and to his great 
influence. In Troilus and Creseide, bk. iii. 1. 988, 
we have, “Lo! herte mine!” In the next stanza 
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is “my dere herte”; and, lastly, in 1. 1173, the 
phrase, “O swete herte mine Creseide.” The talk 
about sweetard is all sheer invention, and we may 
draw two morals: (1) that Chaucer has been 
neglected by the authorities ; and (2) that some 
etymologies are too clever to be true. Ingenuity 
is the sworn foe of true philology. 
Wa ter W. SKzeart. 
Cambridge. 


Tae Mayor or Huntinepon and THE Stur- 
GEon (5" §. ix. 8.)—The story referred to by 
Pepys dates to the year 1624, when there was a 
great flood on the river Ouse. Several inhabi- 
tants of Huntingdon, Godmanchester, and Bramp- 
ton were watching the flood, and saw a dark object 
floating towards them on the water. The Hun- 
tingdon folks guessed it to be a sturgeon ; the 
Godmanchester people surmised that it was a 
black hog ; and the Brampton men pronounced it 
to be a dead donkey ; and they were right. In 
Rider’s British Merlin it states that, in the 
year 1624, “the two Bailiffes and York, the con- 
stable of Huntingdon, siezed Sir Robert Osborn’s 
ragged colt for a sturgeon”; and this account, 
with the colt instead of the donkey, agrees with 
Pepys’s mention of the anecdote. The story gave 
rise to the contemptuous expressions, “ Hunting- 
donshire sturgeons” and “ Godmanchester black 
hogs.” See The History of Huntingdon, 1824, 
without an author’s name, but the preface signed 
“R. ©.” These were the initials of Mr. Robert 
Carruthers, who at that time was a junior master 
in the Huntingdon Grammar School. 

CuTuBert Bepe. 


What Pepys referred to in the passage quoted 
is thus explained in a note by Lord Braybrooke 
(Pepys’s Diary, May 22, 1667) :— 

“ During a very high flood in the meadows between 
Huntingdon and Godmanchester, something was seen 
floating, which the Godmanchester people thought was 
a black pig, and the Huntingdon folk declared was a 
sturgeon ; when rescued from the waters it proved to be 
a young donkey. This mistake led to the one party being 
styled ‘ Godmanchester black pigs’ and the other ‘ Hun- 
tingdon sturgeons,’ terms not altogether forgotten at 
this day. Pepys’s colt must be taken to be the colt of an 
ass. 

Lord Braybrooke probably was unable to ascertain 
the name of the Mayor of Huntingdon when this 
was said to have taken place. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


Scnomperc : Scuénperc Arms (5* §. ix. 8.)— 
There are two Swiss families named Schénenberg 
(which we may take to be the same name as 
Schonberg) whose arms are known to me. The 
one bore, Per fess gu. and arg. (Wappenbuch von 
Ziirich, Taf. 4, No. 76: a fourteenth century MS. 
published in 1860, in fac-simile, by the Anti- 
quarischen Gesellschaft in Ziirich); the other 


macher’s Wappenbuch, ii. 143, Niirnberg, 1734), 
These arms were borne by the Marquesses you 
Schoonenberg, of Holland, who were of Swiss de. 
scent (see Rietstap, Armorial Général, Gouda, 


1861). J. Woopwarp, F.S.A. Scot. 


G. anp H. Canort, or Boston (5 §. ix. 9.)— 
The North American Review for Nov.-Dec., 1877, 
contains a short notice of the Life and Letters of 
George Cabot, by H. C. Lodge (Boston, Little, 
Brown & Co.). This biography may perhaps give 
Mr. Cabot’s ancestors. M. N. G. 


Cnronocrams (1* §, ix. 60, 61; 5™ S. ix. 69) 
—On medals of the seventeenth and early in the 
eighteenth centuries, struck on the Continent, 
chronograms frequently occur. 

Upon a set of twelve remarkable medals—re- 
markable for the fineness of work and from their 
being struck in hard wood—now before me, com- 
memorating various battles between the Hun- 
garians and Turks, coronation of the Emperor 
Joseph, various treaties, &c., this ingenious method 
of arranging the date occurs on several. 

The coronation medal has, upon a scroll under 
the bust, VIVar IosernVs TeEVron Le reX #f 
DeLICIVM, which, added together, give the date 
of the medal, 1735, or perhaps 1739. 

Another, upon which a Turk is flying from the 
rays of light issuing from a Greek cross carried by 
an angel, has the inscription—IMseLLes tVrCos 
CrVX ateVe ECCLesIA VInCVnt, or 1688. 
Several others are adorned in the same curious 
manner. J. Henry, 
Devonshire Street, W.C. 


[‘‘ One curious feature in the tomb” (that of Ludovic 
Stuart, Duke of Richmond and Lennox, 1623-4, cousin 
of James I., in the chantry on the south side of Henry 
VII.’s Chapel at Westminster) “ deserves notice. In the 
inscription the date of the year of the duke’s death is 
apparently omitted, though the month and day are met 
tioned. The year, however, is given in what is called s 
chronogram. The Latin translation of the verse in the 
Bible, ‘ Know ye not that a prince and a great man has 
this day fallen?’ (the words uttered by David in his 
lament over Abner) contains fourteen Roman nu 
letters, and these being elongated into capitals at 
MDCVVVIIIIIIII, which give the date 1623. It it 
remarkable that words so appropriate to this nobleman 
should contain the date for this identical year; andit 
shows much ingenuity on the part of the writer of the 
inscription that he should have discovered it.”— 
Builder, June 19, 1875.] 


Was Sr. Perer a Marrrep Man? (5"S. vil. 
346, 453, 492.)—My critics do me good service by 
rejecting the hypothesis that the passage 1 Cor. ix.5 
relates to matrimony. For, if the text has no such 
reference—if St. Paul claims for himself and two 
or three other apostles a — privilege (which 
privilege, in the case of the married Peter, w# 
likely to have caused some little jealousy) 





bore, Gu., a lion ramp. arg., crowned or (Sieb- 


yuvaixa mepidyev who'should not be his wife- 
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there remains one only passage of Scripture on 
hich to rest the theory of St. Peter’s being mar- 
ried. My acquaintance with the Greek tongue 
is, lown, not extensive ; and I am not able to 
determine the question whether the person who 
provided a meal might or might not have herself 
waited on the guests, or whether the waiting and 
the catering were necessarily performed by different 

le. I think I have read in tales of Eastern 
Eropitality of the host personally seeing to the 
comfort of his guests. 

As to the conjecture that St. Peter would not 
have had patience to endure a household composed 
of such mixed elements as a wife, a mother-in-law, 
and a brother, it is not easy to argue ; common 
experience, Iam told, supports my view. If, as 
Rrovensis urges, the house was joint property of 
Andrew and Peter, one can only admire the bene- 
yolence of the younger brother in suffering the 
elder to take such a pars leonina of the common 
possession. Mr. Tew seems to infer from St. Matt. 
xix. 27 that St. Peter had forsaken his wife at this 
early ‘period of his apostleship, which of course 
puts a different face upon the question. Why, in 
that case, he had not also forsaken his house, his 
brother, and his mother-in-law, is a point worthy 
of inquiry. Epwarp H. MarsHatu. 

The Temple. 


Whether Mr. E. H. Marsnatz is right in his 
conjecture is a separate question. But it appears to 
me that what he chiefly tries to establish, namely, 
that St. Peter’s wife was dead, and not with him, 
is not very unlike what has elsewhere been ad- 
vanced. Cornelius a Lapide, on St. Matt. viii. 14, 
has : “ Socrus hc erat S. Petri; ipse enim a con- 
jugio vocatus est a Christo, tumque reliquit uxorem 
et filiam ex ea genitam.” The absence of St. 
Peter's wife, as supposed, is explained in the one 
case by the supposition of her death, in the other 
by the supposition of her having been put away. 
It is entirely a question for conjecture. 

CLERICUS. 

Oy roe Use or THE Worp “ Sypyr” (Crper) 
ay Wick.irre (5* §, viii. 464.)—The word occurs 
in Chaucer (The Monke’s Tale, 65) as siser :— 

“This Sampson neyther siser dronk ne wyn.” 
R. S. Cuarnock. 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. 


Tae East (5% S. viii. 465.)—That the morning 
sun dances on Easter Day is still believed in some 
parts of Devonshire. See Trans. Devon. Assoc., 
vol. vill., 1876, p. 57; see on “An Easter Day 
dun,” “N. & Q.,” 1% S. vii. 333. 

W. PeENGELLY. 

Torquay. 

_ Bropnurst on Broapuurst FamMiLy (5" §S. 
ix, 8.)—The name Broadhurst is a well-known one 
at Congleton, in the county of Chester, and has 


been so for many years. Congleton is close on the 
borders of Staffordshire, but whether the Broad- 
hurst family came from that shire to Congleton I 
cannot say. I should rather incline to the belief 
that it was an old Cheshire family. The name 
would be found constantly occurring in the muni- 
cipal records of that ancient borough ; and it may 
be worth noting additionally that few towns in 
England possess such an excellent and entire col- 
lection of them as Congleton does. In 1875 Mr. 
Earwaker collected and had bound up in nine 
large volumes, for the Corporation, the ancient 
charters and records of that borough, and it is 
needless to say that his care was only equalled by 
his zeal. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Kex” (5% §, viii. 169, 454.)\—Allow me to 
correct a little misprint in Miss Peacocr’s quota- 
tion of Piers Plowman. It must be B., Passus xvii. 
1, 219, and not 119. The reading of text C., Pass. 
xx. 1. 185, is the following :— 

** As dob a kyx oper a candele pat cauht has fuyr, and 
blaseb.” ‘ 
There cannot be the slightest doubt that its mean- 
ing is hemlock, as given at the latter reference ; yet 
in the above-cited line it must mean a candle, for 
the preceding lines contain the following :— 
“ As glowing coals do not give light to workmen, 
Who are working and waking in winter nights, 
As does a kex or candle that has caught fire and blazes,” 
Cf. Piers Pl., B. xvii. 1, 217. 
May not small strips of kex have been used 
in the fourteenth century as wicks, as nowadays 
we find rushes used? Then also the line quoted 
from Percy’s Rel. is quite clear, meaning that the 
wives of Tottenham came with kex-candles and 
rush-candles, and the same it would mean in Piers 
Plowman. 

I cannot well believe that kexes without any 
preparation would be able to burn as a candle. 
Another way to explain the sense would be to 
assume that the whole stalk was used as a wick in 
torches ; then, of course, kex would stand for a 
torch. Maetzner, in his Sprachproben, ii. p. 414, 
says nearly the same as Halliwell. 

F. RosENTHAL. 

Hanover. 


I believe with Miss Maser Peacock that kes 
means the hemlock. “As dry as a kence” is a 
very common expression in the district within 
which she resides, but I never heard the word 
pronounced as kex or kexes. W. E. Howterr. 

North Lincolnshire. 


Apverss : “Overty” (5 §, viii. 406, 475.) — 


In the original example given by M. D. H. this 
word was rightly called an adverb. In the two 


quotations from Hall, and the one from Sanderson, 





| put forward by E. A. D., it is an adjective. 


As 
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the note of M. D. H. was headed “ Adverbs,” it 
may be well to call attention tothis. Webster has 
it as an adjective, and so has Halliwell; but the 
latter adds that it is sometimes used as an adverb. 
W. T. ME. 


Shinfield Grove. 


Otp Worps with New Meanines (5" §. vii. 
424 ; viii. 354.)—Please add to my note on this 
subject :— 

The Bible Word-Book: a Glossary of Old English 
Bible Words. By J. Eastwood, M.A., and W. Aldis 
Wright, M.A. London, Macmillan, 1866. 

The following further works are mentioned by 
Mr. Wright in his preface to the above :— 

1. A Short Explanation of Obsolete Words in our 
Version of the Bible, &c. By the Rev. H. Cotton, 
D.C.L. Oxf., 1832. 

2. A Glossary to the Obsolete and Unusual Words and 
Phrases of the Holy Scriptures, in the Authorized Eng- 
lish Version. By J. Jameson. London, 1850. 

3. Motes upon Crystal; or, Obsolete Words of the 
Authorized Version of the Holy Bible, &c. PartI. By 
the Rev. Kirby Trimmer, A.B. London, 1864. 

Rosert Guy. 

Shawlands, Glasgow. 


“Tre Borne or Toper-Nna-Vuoticn ” (5 §. 
viii. 88, 198, 395, 435, 474.)—I have not Arthur 
Clough’s poem to refer to, and I have not been in 
that part of Braemar. It is asked what is the 
meaning of the above and of Toper-na-Fuosich, 
and which of them is the right name. Bothie is 
a hut or cottage, from the Gaelic both, a hut. 
Tobar is a well ; it is wrong to spell it with a p 
or an ¢. Fiosaiche is a diviner, one who tells what 
is to happen in the early future. Bealach is a pass 
between hills, or between a hill and ariver. In 
some circumstances b becomes bh, sounded like v. 
It is from beul, the mouth. Perhaps the name 
means the Well of the Soothsayer, or possibly the 
Well of the Pass. I do not know if it be a real 
name. If it be, perhaps the latter explanation 
may suit the characteristics of the spot. 

Tomas Srratron, M.D. 

Stoke, Devonport. 


“Tue SHeruerD oF Hermas” (5 §. viii. 410, 
455, 511.)—Mr. E. H. Marsnatt speaks of “an 
English edition of this book,” and I do not know 
whether he has overlooked or not the fact that 
Hone’s is a mere reprint of Archbishop Wake’s. 
If he has not, I beg his pardon. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Bexhill. 


JOAN PLANTAGENET, Lapy Tarot (5 §S. viii. 
328, 375, 396.)—Beatrice was married to Sir 
Gilbert Talbot not later than 1413, for she is called 
his wife in a charter dated at Blakemere on 
Monday after the feast of St. Luke, 1 Hen. V. 
(Oct. 23, 1413). She was, therefore, the mother 
of Ankaret Talbot, who was heir also to her 





father’s brother, Sir Thomas Talbot, who died on 
Saturday, Sept. 16, 1419. Sir Gilbert Talbot 
(Ing. 7 Hen. V. No. 68) died at “ Roone,” in 
Normandy, Oct. 19,6 Hen. V. (1418), not 1419 
(Nicolas, Historic Peerage). Beatrice, Lady 
Talbot, died on Christmas Day, 1447, William 
Fetteplace being her son and heir, aged twenty. 
four years. No mention is here made (Ing, % 
Hen. VI. No. 7) of Thomas Fetiplace, but I find 
that Sir Gilbert Talbot, by charter dated Sept, 17, 
1 Hen. V. (1413), appointed Thomas Fetiplas to 
be steward of the manor and hundred of Bampton, 
co. Oxford, with yearly wages of fifty shillings, 
and also steward of the manors of Shryvenham, co, 
Berks, and of Swyndon, &c., co. Wilts, with yearly 
wages ef thirty and twenty shillings respectively, 
Mr. J. M. Davenport, in Lords Lieutenant and 
High Sheriffs of Oxfordshire, gives as sheriff of 
the county with Berks, in 14 Hen. VI. Sir 
Thomas Fetiplace, of Childrey, Knight ; and, in 
the course of a long note appended to the name, 
he says that “in the reign of King Henry the 
Sixth the family received a great addition of 
blood and honour, by marrying Beatrix, daughter 
of the King of Portugal; which match is men- 
tioned, and allowed of, in the pedigree of the 
Kings of Portugal. The Fetiplace that married 
the Daughter of Portugal, was Thomas Fetiplace 
Esquire, of Childrey, in Bucks, the Sheriff, who 
was the Father of James [or William, as by the 
inquisition above quoted], the Father of Richard, 
who &c. (Delafield’s MSS.).” 

Beatrice, formerly wife of Thomas, Earl of 
Arundel, died sine herede Oct. 23, 1439 (Inq, 18 
Hen. VI. No. 28). Joun A. C. Vincent. 


Tae Wrixpsor Sentinet anv Sr. Pavt’s (5" 
S. ix. 87.)—In a volume of newspaper cuttings in 
my possession is a tale called “The Thirteenth 
Chime : a Legend of Old London.” It is unfor 
tunately not dated, but was apparently issued 
about thirty years ago. The sentinel’s name init 
is Mark Huntly. T. W. C. 


Jetron (5 §, ix. 87.)—The piece of brass 
described as a jetton is a weight for a guinea. The 
old scale boxes were often fitted with a number of 
similar weights, with the name of the coin of which 
they were the weight. D. T. M. 


Sousa or Souza Faminy (5t* S. viii. 48, 179, 
518.)—As Srema has appealed to me, I am glad 
to be able to send the following information. _ 

The Sousas derived their origin from Martin 
Affonso Chichorro and Affonso Diniz, who were the 
natural sons of King Affonso III. by two sisters 
Sousa. The two families issuing from these royal 
bastards bore different arms. The descendants of 
Affonso Chichorro quartered Portugal and Leon; 
those of Diniz quartered Portugal with the arms of 
Sousa. Thisand other information as to theirarms 
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and crests is found in the following extract :— 
“Sousas procedem de Martim Affonso Chichorro 
ede Affonso Diniz, filhos del Rey D. Affonso III. 
que cazarad com duas netas de mem Garcia de 
Sousa, neto do Conde D. Mendo o Sousaé, em 
quem veyo a ficar esta Familia. Os que procedem 
de Martim A ffonso Chichorro, esquartelad as Quinas 
de Portugal com as armas de Lead : tymbre hum 
Lead das armas com huma grinal da sobre a cabeca 
de prata, florida de verde. Os que vem de Affonso 
Diniz trazem as mesmas Quinas esquarteladas com 
quadernas de meas Luas ; tymbre hum Castello de 
ouro lavrado de preto. As Luas dizem ser as armas 
antigas dos Souzas, ajuntarad he os Leoens pela 
descendencia, que traziad dos Reys de Lead, assim 
como as Quinas por virem dos de Portugal” 
(Nobiliarchia Portuqueza, p- 333). 

The original arms were—Gu., four 
crescents arg. (the meas Luas of the quotation 
above), arranged in cross, so that the points are all 
turned towards the centre of the shield ; at least 
they are so represented in a drawing of them which 
I copied some years ago. 

As the illegitimate Sousas were born before the 
House of Braganza came to the throne of Portu- 
gal, the arms of that kingdom quartered by them 
are the Quinas only, without the bordure which 
now encloses them. 

Rietstap, Armorial Général, only gives the arms 
of one of the branches mentioned above, and 
blazons them—Quarterly, 1 and 4, Arg., a lion 
passant (? rampant) gu., Leon ; 2 and 3, Portugal. 

There are no Soziers, or Sosiers, in Rietstap, or 
in Siebmacher’s Wappenbuch. There are several 
French families of Sohier; none have the slightest 
connexion with the Sousa family or with the 
Azores. J. Woopwarp. 

Montrose. 


sousa 


“Stone Burrer” (5 §. viii. 508.)—Steinbutter, 
in French beurre de montagne, beurre de roche, is 
composed of clay, alum, iron, and rock oil. We 
all it rock butter. The following is Buchanan’s 
definition :—“ Native alum mixed with clay and 
oxide of iron, usually in soft masses of a yellowish- 
white colour, occurring in cavities and fissures in 
argillaceous state.” G. A. Scurumpr. 

Tettenhall College. 

_ The stone butter about which your correspondent 
inquires is the Bergmehl of German quarrymen. 
It is found in beds, sometimes thirty feet thick, 
ind is entirely composed of the siliceous cases of 
microscopic animals, It contains nothing nutritious, 
being pure silica, but may be swallowed in small 
quantities without injury. J. C. M. 


& ‘. ' eee: Eee eae ae 
Dame” ann “Lapy” (5 §. viii. 451; ix. 


)—The title Dame was of wider application 
tin P. P. supposes. In a Bible I have, printed 


maide, whence 
And she 


“8. And he sayde, Hagar Sarais 
commest thou? and whither wilt thou go? 
said, I flee fr my dame Sarai. 

“9. And the Angel of the Lord said vnto her, return 
to thy dame, and humble thyselfe vnder her hands.” 

J. R. Dore. 

Huddersfield. 


“Estripces” (5 §,. vii. 326, 385, 458.)—It 
seems to be pretty well agreed that the falcon is 
meant by Shakspere in the passage, 

“ All plumed like estridges.” 
There can, however, be little doubt that the word 
was also used with reference to the ostrich :— 
** The peacock not at thy command assumes 
Her (sic) glorious train, nor estrich her rare plumes.” 
Sandys. 
Neither here nor in the passage from Drayton’s 
Polyolbion, quoted by Mr. Pickrorp, does the 
word seem from the context to refer to the falcon. 
A falcon’s plumes could hardly be described as 
“rare,” and as ostrich feathers were undoubtedly 
used as plumes for knights’ helmets, it seems to me 
more probable that these are referred to in Dray- 
ton’s line :— 
“The Mountfords all in plumes, like estriges, were seen.” 
Rosert Gvy. 
Shawlands, Glasgow. 


Mrs. JupitH WE tp (5" §. viii. 507 ; ix. 94.)— 
Mrs. Judith Weld, buried at Gateshead-on-Tyne 
in 1656, was the second wife of the Rev. Thomas 
Weld, a well-known Puritan minister in New 
England for many years. In 1624 he was Vicar of 
Terling, in Essex, but thought it prudent, to avoid 
persecution, to retire to America. From 1632 to 
1641 he was minister of Roxbury. In the latter 
year he returned to England, and never visited 
America again. For many years, until after the 
Restoration, he was minister of Gateshead, and is 
said to have died there on March 23, 1661/2. 
Several of his works, some of them very curious, 
are in the British Museum. Further particulars 
of his life will be found in William Allen’s 
American Biog. Dict. (third edit., 1857), F. 8. 
Drake’s American Dict., and James Savage's 
Genealogical Dict. of First Settlers of New Eng- 
land. W. P. Courryey. 

15, Queen Anne’s Gate. 


SaMvEL Roper AND THE SEWALL Famity (5 
S. v. 28 ; ix. 56, 98.)—The claimants, in England 
as well as in America, to bear the arms of the 
old Saxon family of Sewall appear, almost without 
exception, to be in error in respect of the coat. 
There is some reason for supposing that John 
de Sewell (the manorial orthography is Sewelle 
in Domesday Book), who accompanied Edward 
the Black Prince into Aquitaine, bore, Sable, a 
chevron between three butterflies argent, and that 





by Rouland Hall, Geneva, 1560, Genesis xvi. 8, 9, 
8 thus rendered :— 


i subsequently. 


this was the heraldic cognizance of his family 
PaPIiLio. 
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Dr. THomas Cocan (5™ §. vii. 288, 417, 458 ; 
viii. 157, 255.)—I believe that I have collected 


and printed all that is now known about this 
remarkable man, except the knowledge lately come 
to me of a miniature portrait of him in the 
Museum at Bristol. What I know is at the ser- 
vice of Mr. P. J. Cocan, to whom I cannot write 
directly for want of an address, but who, if one of 
the Cogan family, will feel interest in matter 
which would overload the pages of “N. & Q.” 
The little book I printed for the amusement of a 
friendly circle was published by William Lewis, of 


Bath, at the price (I believe) of 1s. 6d. 
Henry Jovian Hounter. 
10, Regent Terrace, Penzance. 


Joun Hook (5" §. vi. 447; viii. 509 ; ix. 75.) 
—He was the son of William Hook; “born of 
genteel parents in Hampshire”; sent to Trin. Coll., 
Oxford, 1616 ; Vicar of Axmouth, in Devon ; went 
to New England as a Nonconformist, and was col- 
league with Mr. Davenport in the church of New 
In the time of the 
Commonwealth he returned to England, and was 
made Master of the Savoy and chaplain to Oliver 
He died March 21, 1677, and was 
buried in the “New Artillery Garden.” For an 
account of him and his writings see Wood’s Athene 
Oxontenses and the Nonconformists’ Memorial (ed. 
In Thurloe’s State 
Papers, i. 564, there is a letter from him to 
Oliver Cromwell, dated from New Haven, Nov. 3, 
1653, in which he thanks the Lord General for his 
bounty and the favour which his son has found in 
his eyes. After the death of Mr. John Hook, in 
1710, his papers passed into the hands of his 
successor in the ministry at Basingstoke, Mr. 
Jefferson. It would be worth while to try and 


Haven, in New England. 


Cromwell. 


1802, i. 184, and ii. 271). 


trace what became of them subsequently. 
Epwarp Sotty. 


Sr Jutivs Casar (1* §. viii. 172; 2S, v. 
394 ; xi. 139, 153 ; 4% §. x. 412; 5 §. viii. 427; 
ix. 56.)—The other day, in crossing Northumber- 
land Avenue, I encountered a country cart, on the 
side of which appeared the owner’s name, “ Jere- 
miah Cesar, Peckham, Surrey.” And in the 
London Directory for 1878 I find eight persons of 
the name of Cesar, of whom three are also named 


Julius. A. J. M. 


Prociammine AN Eart’s Tir.es aT THE ALTAR 
(5 S, vi. 447 ; vii. 15, 390.)—There seems to be 


no doubt that, at the burial of the last member of 
an historical family, some ceremony denoting the 
fact of extinction was wont to be performed at the 

Duke of Stettin- 
Pommern, died without heirs, it having been 
— that the Hohenzollerns were to succeed. 
Carlyle, in his History of Frederick the Great, 
bk. iii. ¢. iii., thus describes the scene at the grave : 


side of the grave. In 1464 Otto, 


“At Duke Otto’s burial, accordingly, in the High 
Church of Stettin, when the coffin was lowered into it 
place the Stettin Biirgermeister, Albrecht Glinde, tog 
sword and helmet, and threw the same into the grave jp 
token that the line was extinct. But Franz von Eichsiej 
(apparently another burgher instructed for the nongs) 
jumped into the grave and picked them out again, 
alleging, ‘No, the dukes of Wolgast-Pommern were of 
kin ; these tokens we must send to his Grace at Wolgag, 
with offer of our homage.’ ” 


They were sent accordingly, and several centuries 
passed before Prussia could get Stettin-Pommem, 
R. Passtnonay, 


Manprit (5 §,. viii. 186, 295, 477.)\—Th 
word is used here of a plug inserted into a hollow 
piece of wood which has to be turned in a lathe, 
in order to connect it with the revolving part of 
the machine. It is pronounced maundril. 

J. T. B 
Winterton, Brigg. 


“ MAULEVERER” (5 §. vii. 344, 478 ; viii. 217, 
379, 517.)—Whilst admitting your correspondents 
to be correct in assigning Arncliffe in Cleveland 
as the ancient abode of this family, yet the follow- 
ing quotation from the White Doe of Rylstone by 
Wordsworth would induce the supposition thatit 
had in days of yore some connexion with Craven: 
** Pass, pass who will yon chantry door, 

And through the chink in the fractured floor 

Look down, and see a griesly sight : 

A vault where the bodies are buried upright ! 

There face by face, and hand by hand, 

The Claphams and Mauleverers stand ; 

And in his place, among son and sire, 

Is John de Clapham, that fierce Esquire— 

A valiant man, and a name of deel 

In the ruthless wars of the White and Red— 

Who dragged Earl Pembroke from Banbury Chureh, 

And smote off his head on the stones of the porch.” 

Canto i. 
There is the following explanatory note upon this 
passage by the author :— 

“ At the east end of the north aisle of Bolton Priory 
Church is a chantry belonging to Bethmesly (qy. Beame 
ley) Hall, and a vault where, according to tradition, the 
Claphams (who inherited this estate by the female line 
from the Mauleverers) were interred upright. Johndé 
Clapham, of whom this ferocious act is recorded, wass 
man of great note in his time: he was a vehement 
partisan of the House of Lancaster, in whom the spirit 
of his chieftains, the Cliffords, seemed to survive.” 

Well do I remember on my first visit to Bolton 
Priory, in 1852, looking in vain for the “ 
sight” through the crevices in the “ fractured 
floor” of the chantry, and coming to the con- 
clusion that the legend was traditional. On my 
last visit, in 1869, the nave of the priory had 
gone an entire restoration, which had given 4 Very 
cold appearance to it. The slabs in the chantry # 
the end of the north aisle, traditionally said # 
cover the sepulchre of the Claphams and M 
verers, had been levelled with the floor, as fars 








I can remember. It may perhaps be worth w 
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adding a query—whether on the restoration any 
human remains were found buried in an upright 

ition under these large slabs of stone. Words- 
worth mentions his having visited Bolton Priory 
for the first time in 1807, when he no doubt heard 
the tradition. The White Doe of Rylstone was 
composed in the same year. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Seat” (5™ S. viii. 509.)—This word is in Old 
Norse skal, pl. skdlir, skélar,and neans a drinking 
bowl. It is akin to the English word “scale,” 
denoting the dish of a balance, also to “scale, 
shell, shale,” German schale. The meaning “drink- 
ing bowl” occurs for the Old High German scdla, 
the Middle High German schile, schal, the Old 
Saxon scala, the Danish skaal, and the Swedish 
skil. In the Swedish language “ dricka en skal” 
means “to drink a bowl, a health,” as “ dricka 
ens skal.” “ to drink one’s health.” The following 

uotation from Paul Warnefrid’s History of the 
Raasherds gives an additional instance of scala 
= drinking bowl :—“ In eo preelio Albwini Cuni- 
mundum occidit caputque illius sublatum ad 
bibendum ex eo poculum fecit, quod genus poculi 
apud eos (i.e. the Langobards) scala dicitur, lingua 
vero latina patera vocitatur.” 

G. A. Scurumpr. 

Tettenhall College. 

The Swedish salutation, “Er skal!” “ Your 
health!” (in Danish skaal) has its origin in 
pledging one another’s health in the flowing bowl 
(Sw. skdl, Icel. skdl, Dan. skaal). 

A. L. Mayuew. 

Oxford. 


Wrvitt Baronetcy (5* §. viii. 88, 496.)—My 
query as to the American branch of this family 
has elicited several replies from across the Atlantic. 
A descendant of the family informs me that the 
male line of Marmaduke Wyvill (who should have 
inherited as eighth baronet) is still in existence. 
The said Marmaduke died in 1809, leaving issue 
three sons— Marmaduke, Darcy, and Walter. The 
eldest deceased leaving an only child, a daughter, 
who is still living, married, and has issue. The 
second and third sons both left male issue. I am 
further informed that the marriages, births, and 
deaths of this branch of the Wyvill family are very 
arefully kept. W. D. Prvx. © 

Leigh, Lancashire. 


“Tarrerine a xip” (5% §. viii. 508.)—Hal- 
liwell gives, “To tatter, to make a fool of any 
ame (Middlesex)”; while “kip” is said by the 
“me authority to be “the skin of a small or 
young beast.” Ws a 
Worle Vicarage. 

A “kip” is a word used in Ireland for “ bor- 
delle” or “ brothel,” and “to tatter a kip” meant 





to make a raid on an establishment of the kind 
and to break the windows, &c. W. 8. B. 


[Rev. P. J. F. Gaxtriion refers our querist to 3" 8. 


viii. 483, 526; ix. 48.] 


Sirpatum (5" §. viii. 449.)—H. C. C. will find 
an admirable and exhaustive article on silphium 
in the Journal de Pharmacie et de Chimie for 
Jan., 1877. It is written by M. Thérincq, 
Attaché au Muséum d’Histoire Naturelle de Paris, 
and published in full in pamphlet form, La Vérité 
sur le prétendu Silphion de la Cyrenaique, chez 
Lauwereyns, 2, rue Casimir Delavigne. 

In it he upsets the claim put forward by Dr. 
Laval to the rediscovery of the long-lost plant of 
the Cyrenaica, and proves to his own satisfaction 
that the so-called Thapsia silphion is no other 
than the well-known T. garganic1. 

T. B. Groves. 


RAFFAELLE LESS USEFUL THAN A PIN-MAKER 
5% S. ix. 28.)\—So said Josiah Tucker, Dean of 
Gloucester, at a meeting of the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts. See Northcote’s Life of 
Reynolds, vol. ii. p. 78. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Brrpine-Prece (5 §, ix. 27.)—I take it that 
the birding-piece was what we should now call a 
pea rifle, carrying a very small ball, and used, as 
was the stone bow or prod—a cross-bow for the 
discharge of bullets or stones—to kill small birds. 
The fowling-piece, on ghe other hand, was a large 
gun with smooth bore, often fired from a rest, and 
charged with slugs or “hail shot,” employed for 
the destruction of wild ducks, wild geese, or to 
slaughter a covey of partridges sitting, as we see 
the fowler about to do in Rubens’s great picture 
in the National Gallery. 

W. J. Bernnarp Sirs. 

Temple. 


In an old inventory and valuation, dated 
Sept. 20, 1672, in my possession, I find the fol- 
lowing :—“ Five old Musketts and foure old 
Burden Peeces, at 5s. pr. peece, 2/. 5s.” Further 
on in the same is :—“ One Fowling Peece, 1/. 15s.” 

J. H. Cooxe. 


Avutnuors or Booxs WanTeED (5"§. viii. 470.)— 

Almegro, a Poem, is by Emma Roberts. 

W. H. Atiyvrr. 
(5t 8. viii. 469; ix. 53.) 

Thinks 1 to Myself was a very popular book in North- 
umberland in my young days. I have often heard my 
mother affirm that it was written by a Captain Beresford, 
whom she knew personally. He was, I believe, one of 
the Waterford family. E. Leaton BLENKINSOPP. 

(5t 8. ix. 88.) 

Abra-Mule: a Tragedy [by Dr. Joseph Trapp], acted 
at the new theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields.—A copy of 
the first edition in 4to., 1704, is in the Dyce collection at 
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South Kensington, and of the second, 4to., 1708, in the 
Bodleian. The plot of it may be more fully seen ina 
book called Abra-Mule ; or, the True History of the De- 
thronement of Mahomet 1V., by M. Le Noble; transl. by 
8. P. Cf. Baker's Biogr. Dram. W. H. ALuyurr. 


This tragedy was first acted in 1704, and revived in 
1710, 1721, 1735, and 1744 (see Genest, Some Account of 
the English Stage, vol. ii. pp. 304-5, and also the Index), 

A. BELJAME. 


AvurtHors or Quotations Wantep (5* §. viii. 
90, 119, 159, 179.)— 
“And thou, Dalhoussy, the great god of war,” &c. 
If A. C. B. can point out where these lines are found in 
Blackmore, the question of authorship will be settled. 
Otherwise, and in absence of authority for his statement, 
they may be set down as Pope’s own. They are marked 
“anonymous,” and Dr. Warton informs us (see his edition 
of Pope’s Works, 1822, vi. 207, 222) that most of the pas- 
sages so marked are quoted from the poet’s own youthful 
oems, and several such passages are specified by him. 
Where, on the other hand, the quotations are from 
Blackmore—and of these there are at least forty or fifty 
—instead of being marked “anon.,” they have appended 
to them precise references in the notes. G. F. 8. E. 
(5% 8. viii. 229.) 
“Talis cum sis utinam noster esses.” 
Said by Agesilaus, the Spartan king. to Pharnabazus, the 
Persian general. See Plutarch’s Lives: Agesilaus. 
(5t® 8. viii. 307.) 
**T do not love you, Dr. Fell,” &c. 

The student who made this extempore translation of 
Martial’s epigram was Tom Brown, not John Locke. 
See 7. Brown's Works, vol. iv. p. 100. 
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The Talmud. By Joseph Barclay, LL.D., Rector of 
Stapleford, Herts. With Illustrations and Plan of the 
Temple. (John Murray.) 

Ir may truthfully, we think, be said of our country that 

everything relating to the Holy Land is sure of exciting 

interest among the reading public. The celebrated 

Quarterly article on the Talmud by the late lamented 

Emmanuel Deutsch is an instance in point. Yet our con- 

temporary literature, at least the periodical portion of 

it, does not seem to devote much space to this subject, 
apart, of course, from the publications of the Palestine 

Exploration Fund and the Transactions of the Society 

of Biblical Archeology. Dr. Barclay, indeed, in his list 

of authorities chiefly followed by him in the preparation 
of his present work, only cites, besides the Quarterly 

article, one from the Edinburgh Review for July, 1873, 

and one from the Law Magazine and Review for August, 

1872, on the “Growth of Jewish Law.” Dr. Barclay 

does not appear to have known either Weill’s book on 

La Femme Juive: sa Condition Légale daprés la Bible 

et le Talmud, or Prof. Thonissen’s Etudes sur le Droit 

Criminel des Peuples Anciens de UOrient, a portion of 

which is dedicated to Jewish law. But what Dr. Barclay 

has studied he has carefully presented to his reader in 
clear language, and he possibly desired rather to set forth 
the Talmud as the “ wise men ” had handed it down, and 
the “‘ master builders” had built it up, than as foreign 
scholars had conceived it. The result is an undoubtedly 
interesting volume, from which a very good idea may be 
obtained by the Gentile reader of that “ extraordinary 








monument of human industry, human wisdom, ang 
human folly,” known by the name of the Talmud. What 
its fascination has been for both Jew and Gentile may 
be seen in our own day in the writings of Emmanuel 
Deutsch and George Eliot. Yet it is certainly a work of 
very varied merit. It has unquestionably been the 
parent of much Oriental heresy, and must take its share 
in the creation of Mohammedanism. But, nevertheless, 
there are deep and true sayings to be found in the 
Talmud, and Dr. Barclay'’s book is well worthy of the 
attention of the student of history, as an illustration of 
the influence of tradition in moulding religious thought 
among a people who with truth said: ‘‘ The day is short, 
the labour vast; but the labourers are slothful, though 
the reward is great, and the Master of the house presseth 
for despatch.” 


The Bibliotheca Cornubiensis. By G. C. Boase and 
W. P. Courtney. Vol. I1., P—Z. (Longmans & Co) 
Tue publication of this volume marks an era in the 
literature of its class. It purports to give biographical 
details, with copious references to books alluding to 
authors who have had the luck to be born in Cornwall, 
or who have been in any way connected with or have 
written about that county. The biographical notes are 
followed by complete bibliographical (we use the word 
in its most scientific sense) lists of printed books or 
manuscripts. The work, however, contains such a mass 
of facts concisely and accurately stated, with regard to 
such a number of English authors, that students had 
better discard the notion of its being confined to Corm- 
wall, and treat it as if the title-page read, “ A Dictionary 
of Some English Authors.” If an author has made the 
land of mines his county by adoption, Messrs. Boase 
and Courtney have adopted him also, though he were 
born in Timbuctoo. Nobody, it is imagined, will com- 
plain of this; on the contrary, most students will feel 
inclined to regret that the work is not universal, for here 
we have the exact model of what a true Dictionary of 
English Authors should be. There is no slipshod work— 
no hurrying over names—none of that looseness of which 
so much complaint has been made with regard to similar 
works of reference. From the accurate and precise 
nature of the information given in its pages we should 
conclude that it had come from the persons themeelves, 
even if we were not especially told so. It has been said 
that obtaining information from authors themselves is 
a disadvantage, and true as this may be of works of 
criticism, it cannot be doubted that it is a great gain im 
the present instance. Messrs. Boase and Courtney do 
not indulge in either criticism or comment, unless the 
latter takes the form of facts. Facts, facts, facts, say 
they—not by insisting on this in words, but by example. 
Thus it is we are enabled to appreciate the full signifi- 
cance of the instances they give in their preface, to 
which we need not make further reference here than to 
say that not only in these cases but in every column we 
meet hard facts concisely stated. They have avoir 
criticism, the facility and pleasure of which have led more 
than one bibliographer into a labyrinth in which he has 
lost himself. F 
The sources from which information has been obtained 
comprise the whole range of English literature up to . e 
very date of publication. Works of history, biograp’ y; 
travels, science, and fiction, all have been ransacked, “ 
the slightest reference to the authors’ subjects = 
recorded. We observe that our columns have been freely 
used. In one of our early numbers there was an interesting 
communication from our esteemed correspondent MR 
James Crossiey as to the authorship of Peter Wilkins. 
Accordingly, under Robert Paltock’s name, we find the 
bibliography of that delightful work of fiction. This 
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article well r 
accuracy of the bibliography of this work. The authors 
have solved the Gordian knot of “full” or “abbre- 
yiated” title-pages by giving titles in full, and that 
of the Life and Adventures of Peter Wilkins, a Cor- 
nish Man, occupies twenty-six lines. The remark- 


able part of the article on Paltock, and that which | 


unfortunately distinguishes it from the others in this 
work, is the absence of biography. Interesting as it 
would be to have some knowledge of Robert Paltock, his 
name seems likely to remain in the same category as 
that of the lamented Edward Cocker, of arithmetical 
celebrity. Directly after Paltock’s name occurs that of 
the author of another popular and anonymous work, 
Philosophy in Sport made Science in Earnest, in which 
Dr. Paris had the invaluable aid of that great artistic 
genius whose death we are all now mourning. Those 
who make anonymous works their study will find an 
ample field, and tolerably easy work, for they are in- 
variably distinguished by the word “[anon.].” Finally, 
the printing and general get-up of the volume are all that 
could be desired; and considering that we have upwards 
of five hundred closely printed pages of double columns, 
it will compare in cheapness with any continental 
publication. 

L’Intermédiaire des Chercheurs et Curieux (Notes and 
Queries Francais). (Paris, Sandoz et Fischbacher.) 
Wx are glad to see that our French contemporary and 
namesake continues to flourish. It contains much in- 
teresting and curious matter, as well as some valuable 
contributions to historical and philological science. 
Under this last head we would particularly note a care- 
fully written paper in the number for January 25, 1878, 
on the “‘Orthography of Geographical Names,” the 
author of which analyzes the documentary history of 
some local names in Alsace. This is, of course, rather 
a delicate subject since 1871; but it is temperately 
handled by the writer, and there can be no question that 
the list analyzed by him is that of a group of names of 
Roman not Teutonic origin. Oddly enough the French 
printers have turned “ Rudbews Mons” into “ Rubens 
Mons,” as though their heads had been full of the recent 
Antwerp centenary, which would have been more 
excusable in a Belgian than in a French Notes and 
Queries. The future biographer of Pius 1X., who is 
doubtless on the look-out for materials, may be glad to 
make a note of the story (for the truth of which we of 
course cannot vouch) that the first pontiff who out- 
lived the years of Peter took snuff, in full pontificals, 

at his coronation in 1847. 

We can only hope that Professor Bryce will be in- 
duced to give us three such papers on Jerusalem, 
Athens, and Rome, as the one on Constantinople in this 
month’s Macmillan. 

Ix Old and New London, Part LXIT. (Cassell), so 
closely does Mr. Walford run with the present times that 
in his description of Blackheath and its former terrors 
he refers to the ludicrous attempt last year at the revival 
of the practice of highwaymen. This number has a 
peculiar interest for the inhabitants of S.E. London. 

_ We have received the first number of a new monthly 
issue of the Jrish Church Society’s Journal (Dublin, E. 


illustrates our observations upon the Grorce CrurksHanKx.—“ N, & Q.” will scarcely allow 


| so great a genius and so good a man as George Cruik- 
| shank to pass from among us without a word of tribute 
| to his memory. Although to the rising generation he 
| appears as a figure of the past, his work has, in truth, 
but just ended, and the time for estimating the exact 
value and extent of his genius has not yet arrived. 
Whether his pedestal shall be as high as that of Row- 
landson, Gillray, or of Hogarth, or whether it shall rise 
far above theirs, must be left to another generation to 
decide. I do not propose to attempt the most condensed 
sketch of that active, varied, laborious life, but shall 
confine myself almost exclusively to a few personal 
traits. 

The clever portrait of Cruikshank by Maclise, in 
Fraser's Magazine, will at once present itself to the 
mind of each one of your readers. The great artist is 
there portrayed, with pencil and paper in hand, seated 
on a beer barrel, with a tobacco pipe, Xc., at his side, with 
his eagle eye (that did not lose its brightness to the day of 
his death) fixed eagerly on some object which he is 
sketching. In that portrait of Cruikshank at forty years 
of age the Cruikshank of 1878 was immediately recog- 
nizable. But the surroundings were, since many years, 
entirely changed. The frequenter of public-houses, 
where only could be met those types of character which 
he has immortalized, had quitted his old haunts—had 
once and for ever, in The Bottle, The Drunkord’s Chil- 
dren, and numerous other similar productions, stamped 
with eternal ignominy the great vice of the age—had 
become a teetotaler, and nobly set the example of prac- 
tising—rigidly practising—what he himself believed to 
be right, and what he never failed to inculcate. Cruik- 
shank was happy in the possession, to the very last, of 
both mental and physical activity. He was a man of 
progress; he went with the times, and had sympathy 
with the young generation springing up around him. He 
eagerly joined the Volunteers, and became a leading 
figure in the movement. In early life he had been 
destined for the sea, and only escaped being sent on 
board a man-of-war (those were the times of the press- 
gang) by hiding away. When mentioning to me once 
that episode in his life, which must have changed his 
whole career, and deprived the world (as I then sug- 
gested to him) of such a fund of amusement and in- 
struction—“ Well,” answered Cruikshank, with a simpli- 
city that was one of the great charms of his conversation, 
“well, I should have done my duty and become an 
admiral.” 

It was not my good fortune to know Cruikshank in 
early life; but for several years I was proud to count 
him among my most honoured friends. What pleasant 
evenings were those when, with the works of bygone days 
before us—those of his father (Isaac Cruikshanks), of 
his brother (Robert), and his own—I sat by his side 
as, with the little magnifying glass which he always 
used, he examined the etchiogs, the very existence of 
many of which he had forgotten, and passed his remarks 
upon them as the circumstances connected with them 
were brought to his memory. “Ah! that was my work 
when a very little fellow; let me sign it.” “In that 








| etching I helped my father; he did this part, and I did 


Ponsonby), which, by its combination of matters of | 


general and special interest, and its appreciative notices 
of the Literature of the day, gives promise of a useful 
career, both as a Theological and Literary organ, refined 
im its tone, while firm in its expression of opinion. 
_Messrs. Dean & Son announce for immediate publica- 
tion the one hundred and sixty-fifth annual edition of 
Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage, amplified, 
improved, and remodelled by Robert H. Mair, LL.D. 


that.” “ This is the joint production of my poor brother 
and myself.” “Capt. Marryat designed this, and I only 
etched it,” &c. Never was aman more ready to impart 
information, or more desirous to accord to every one his 
due. 

It has been said by a leading contemporary that 
Cruikshank was too jealous of his reputation. I never 
found him so. Jealous he undoubtedly was—and, per- 
haps, rightly so—of his share of the conception of one 


| or two of the great works of fiction which he had illus- 
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trated, and which, as he maintained, had been written 
after his drawings had been made. This is not alto- 
gether exceptional. Itis well known that ‘ Dr. Syntax’ 
was written up to the illustrations, and that W. Combe 
was inspired by, and adapted his verses to, the designs 
of Rowlandson. But Cruikshank always appeared to me 
free from jealousy as far as his particular branch of art 
was concerned, and was ever ready to award his meed of 
praise to those who were striving after their laurels in 
his profession. I may mention two incidents in proof 
of this assertion. 

Not very long ago I had received some etchings by a 
German artist—simple subjects, representing children 
in their various occupations. I laid them before Cruik- 
shank, who, after examining them very attentively, 
exclaimed, “They are beautiful; I should like to have 
been the artist who did them!” One evening a rising 
young English artist met Cruikshank at my house, and 
submitted to him some specimens of dry point which he 
had just done. The old man, in the fulness of his enthu 
siasm and the generosity of his nature, said to him, 
“They are very clever; I was never able to do such 
work.” 

The complete list of George Cruikshank’s almost num- 
berless productions has yet to be made, for Mr. Reid’s 
admirable catalogue—unfortunately too expensive for 
the million, whose artist George Cruikshank un- 
doubtedly was—is not perfect. The moment is surely 
propitious for a reprint of that work at a price which 
would ensure its more general circulation. Perhaps 
some of the contributors to “ N. & Q.” will undertake 
the interesting task of supplying the omissions referred 
to through your columns. For some time before his 
death George Cruikshank was engaged in writing his 
memoirs, and it is to be hoped that he has left in a for 
ward state the MS. of a work which cannot fail to have 
an interest not only for the world of art, but for the 
public in general H. 8. Asupes, F.S.A. 

16, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 

Cuvurcnu anp Dissent tn 1676.—A very scarce and in- 
teresting record is preserved in the William Salt Library 
at Stafford. It isa religious census of the province of 
Canterbury for the year 1676, and its origin is thus set 
forth in a certificate which two of the bishops have 
attached to the returns for their respective dioceses :— 
‘*In pursuance of a letter to me directed from the Right 
Reverend Father in God, Henery, Lord Bishop of Lon- 
give an account of the number of Inhabitants, 


don, to g 
Papists, and other Dissenters within my Diocess, these 


are to certify that, according to the retorns to me made | 


by the Ministers and Churchwardens of several 
parishes in the places abovesaid according to the most 
exact computation, this is a true retorne.” The volume 
is manuscript, beautifully written, and was formerly in 
the library of the Duke of Sussex. 
spelling lead to the supposition that the copy was made 
from another manuscript, and not froma printed report ; 
thus we have Ultoxeter for Uttoxeter, Itam for /jlam, 
and Alurton for Alveton or Alton. The object of the 
census has not yet been discovered, or the authority by 
which the Bishop of London issued the “letters” re- 
ferred to. Perhaps some of our readers can throw light 
on the subject. The information contained in the 
volume is tabulated in four columns—the names of 
parishes, the number of Conformists, the number of 
Papists, and the number of Nonconformists. 


Royat Arcux®oLocican Institute.—Feb. 1.—G. T. 
Clark, Esq., in the chair—Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie 


ye 


read a paper on “ Ancient Roads.”—Mr. Soden Smith | 


exhibited and described a pectoral cross of the sixteenth 
century, covered with emblems and inscriptions, and 


[St 8. LX. Pes, 9, 


containing within an enamelled crucifix upon » 
enamel ground.—Mr. E. Wilmott sent an iron k 
implement of unknown use, which had been lately om 
near Ramsgate. 


fivtices to Corresponvents. 


On all communications should be written the nam 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


“A Curious Customer.”—The subject of thig 
posed haunted house has been mooted al 
“N. & Q.” without eliciting any further inforn 
than you possess. The late Lord Lyttelton wrot 
these columns : “ It is quite true that there is a he 
Berkeley Square (No. 50) said to be haunted, and 
unoccupied on that account. There are strange 
| about it, into which this deponent cannot enter,” 
| “N. & Q.,” 4th 8, x. 372, 399, 490, 506; xi. 84, 187,39 
A REsIDENT (“ Kentish Men” 





my West Kent 
“Menof Kent.”)—See “N. & Q.,” 3" S. vii. 324 
viii. 92, 131. The West Kent men are styled “ K 
men,” and those of East Kent “ men of Kent.” 

E. N. Heyxsine 
tion has already been given, ante, p. 53. 
supplement it! 

L. N. T.—Murchand de bric-a-brac 
iron, copper, brass, pictures, Xc. 

H. R. D.—No man can have a right to style hi 
such unless he has taken a degree at some recog 
university. 

H. J. Warrr (Darlington.)\—For “Cock and 
Story,” see our 1* S. iv. 312; v. 414, 447; vi. 1465 
209; 2S. iv. 79; viii. 215; and 3™ S. iii. 169. 

Snetpon Haii.—A proof will be sent. We 
always be glad to receive your communications, 


-You will find that much in 
Is it po 


is a dealer ig 


* 


H. G. A. should address his query to Science 
(Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly). 

D. T. M.—Please accept the initial letters assign 
this number. The siagle one is already appropriated 

R. F. Prrt wants to know which is the best work 
the Protestant religion. [Has he tried Chillingworth} 





Certain errors of | 


W. P. H.—We shall be glad to have the inscription 
not already printed. 

C. Perrrr.—It is not an English word, and the 
not subject to the rules of English grammar. 

TIBIA AMNE (sic) and Guy Pacanvs have sent no 


| and address. 


C. 
F 
5. R.—See Monk (M. G.) Lewis's Tales 
+. C. B.—Many thanks. 
. BARB. 
‘. N. and W. H.—Letters forwarded. 
. H.—Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 
F. G, H. P.—No. 


Sr. S.—Apply to any large general bookseller. 
L. 8. H.—It is impossible to answer euch a quest 


of Wonder. 


Proofs shall be sent. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “® 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements 
| Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
| Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
| munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
| to this rule we can make no exception. 
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